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NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Among the 58 new books issued by the American Book Company during the year 
1906, the following are especially commended to the consideration of teachers 
looking for the best in all lines of elementary and advanced work: 


ELEMENTARY 


| eee te eee $0.25 Dutton’s Little Stories of France (Eclectic Read- 
bk ings) 


si . . ss 
— cone Tee (Eclectic Readings)... -50 Weave. Untinn Primer 
‘ i: Garrison’s Suggestions to Teachers of Geography 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship Pads... .20 Holder’s Half Hours with Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Natural Slant Penmanship Pads 20 r Birds (Eclectic Readings) 
Brooks’s Readers. Five Book or Hight Book Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics: 
iy «Series: First Book 
» First Year 25 Second Book:........... 
— Second Year .3e GU GS) 
Third Year ; Melodic Music Series: 
i Fourth Year ? , First Reader 
Fifth Year i & Second Reader........ 
i F Third Reader 
Seventh Year : ®’ Fourth Reader 
Eighth Year 4 Spencers’ How To Teach Writing.. 
¥ Fourth and Fifth Years Combined. . : Spencerian Practical ee Speller, per dozen 
F Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years Combined. : Stafford’s Animal Fables 


Storer’s Music Writing Book 
Brown and Bailey’s Jingle Primer............. Via Seas Sas a tee... 


ADVANCED 














Adams’s Lysias. Selected a ane La Bédollitre’s La Mére Michel et Son Chat. 
Greek Series).. . $1.50 (Josselyn).. 


Benner: and Smyth’s. Becinna’s Chena’ eae Labiche and Martin’s La Poudre aux Yeux. 
(Smyth’s Greek Series) - hag: a anna tases eee 
ae aay . orey’s Outlines of Ancient His ory. 
Brooks and Hubbard’s Composition-Rhetoric. . : Perry’s Introductory Course in Argumentation 1. 
en Beudy and Practice, 1900 1 oe o> s a Training in Woodwork for High 
“Lic? | rr 
English Classics). . ane “a § Robbins’s Plane Geometry 
Davison’s Practical Zoology... Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. tRoe odder). 
Eddy’s Experimental Physiology and ‘Anatomy Smiley’s Manual of American Lite vrature. 
a for High Schools 6 Storm’s Im Sonnenschein and Ein Grunes Blatt. 
Harkness, Kirtland, and Williams’s Cicero. Nine (Swiggett) 
ts)  Orations Verne’s Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant (Healy) ) 
h i Uniastede Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster's 
The same. Six Orations..... First Bunker Hill Oration (Eclectic English 


Hugo’s Hernani. (Bruner)......... : Classics) , 








Descriptive circulars of any of these books will be sent on application. 
Correspondence from teachers is cordially iavited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LEADING TEXT-BOOKS - 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 























New and Successful Teachers’ Books 


Hints and Helps for the School-room 


Arranged by CAROLINE S. GRIFFIN 





One hundred and fifty devices for the progressive teacher, constantly on the 
lookout for something new. 


One hundred and fifty wideawake teachers have had a part in the preparation 
of this book. 


These hints cover the work of the school day from the opening exercises to 
suggestive plans for quiet dismissal at night. A veritable teacher’s cyclopedia of tésted 
ideas and suggestions for lightening the burdens of school-room work, touching upon Read- 
ing, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Music, Drawing, Current Events, etc., besides 
including numerous suggestions covering all manner of subjects connected with school life. 


12mo. Cloth, 182 pages. Price $1.00 





Little Talks on School Management 


By RANDALL N. SAUNDERS 


School Commissioner First District Claverack, New York 


This book forms an excellent manual to place in the hands of young teachers 
looking for help in the maintenance of discipline. It shows them how to create a ‘‘ new 
heaven and a new earth”’ out of the chaos of an undisciplined school. Experienced tea- 
chers, too, will find in these pages a wealth of useful hints on the problems of the every- 
day life of the school. In brief, a history of the things that helped the author in his work 
as a primary teacher. 


16mo. Cloth, 68 Pages. Price 50 cents 


School Devices 


A BOOK OF WAYS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 
By EDWARD R. SHAW and WEBB DONNELL 





This book has been prepared with the object of presenting in compact form a great 
number of devices for bringing freshness and life into the school-room, making the work 
effective and attractive. A great number of Ways and suggestions which will be of 
especial advantage to those who are just entering upon the work of teaching The 
devices touch on many topics, affording a wide range for selection. A most useful book 
for teachers. 


12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. Paper 25 cents. 288 pp. 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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REVISED EDITIONS 


Published December 1, 1906 


GRADED POETRY 


ALEXANDER-BLAKE 





7 Volumes. 96 Pages each. Bound in Cloth 





Price per volume 20 cents, or 
$1.26 net for the seven volumes. 


Expressage or Postage Paid 


The Grading in these revised editions conforms 
exactly with the grading of the new Elementary 
Syllabus of the New York State Education Dep- 
artment. The seven books supply all of the 
poetry and prose 


“Selections for Memorizing ” 


in the eight years of the Syllabus, the selections 
for the first two years being included in one 
volume. 


The New Models of Ze 
Remington 
Typew 


riter 


please the man who 
receives theletters— 
because the work is 
the dest he has ever 
seen. 


They satisfy the 
man who signs the 
letters——because the 
work is the dest, and 
the swiftest he has 
ever known. 


They gratify the 
operator who writes 
the letters— because 
the work is the dest, 
the swiftest and the 
easiest she has ever 
done. 





hits TMA ounts for it all. Have YOU seen it? 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New Yo tk and Peres 


capement ag 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


Publishers 
44-60 E. Twenty-Third St., New York City 

















THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


Art of Class Management Education Through Nature Practical and Artistic Basketry 
By Asst. Supt. J. 8. Taylor Pd.D. of the N.Y, By Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D. State Normal By Laten Beiins Tindiay, feemen. cine 
in t apoli 0 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book pal dust bell pabtlabed om bashetrs. 
nally prepared for use of the author’s on Nature Study for the working teacher, | designed expressly for teachers and 
teachers. Cloth, 12 mo. $1.00. Cloth, 12 mo. $1.25. 


schools, Clotb,12mo. $1.00. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 


City Schools. A most practical book, origi- 





2F YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED with the pencil you are 
using let us know at once. The Dixon Company justly 
claim to make pencils for every kind of work for which 
a pencil may be used. Some have large soft leads that 
make a deep black mark, others are so hard they can be 
sharpened to a needle point, and the line they make is finer 
than a hair. Between these two are a dozen grades, so 
that everyone can be suited. 
If there is anything the matter with your pencils we 
agree to remove the cause and offer you a remedy so that 
the trouble will never occur again. 


@ Send 16c for a sample package @ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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DEMAND_EXCEEDS SUPPLY’ 
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GUARANTEED BY 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co. 


NEW YORK AND ANYWHERE 




















DON’T FORGET when in want of 
first class School, 

Opera, Assembly, or Church Seating to write 
T he Haney School Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of all kinds of School Furniture. Long 
experience in the business gives us 
advantages that others disnots possess. 
We shall be pleased to give you 
estimates or draw floor plans for seating. 
All we ask is a trial order. We know it 
will lead to future business. ‘ 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PEVERHARD FABER C U 





Made with 14 Colors of 


same shade as Crayon. 


ae 


Seven Inches Long in Polished Cedar. 
the Finest Quality. Finished in 
There is no Better Colored Crayon Made. 


| EBERHARD FABER 





NEW YORK 














RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 
Gg The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
Zo strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
=e book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapestlow-priced 
E— collec *tions in the market. 40 Miueralsin good case, for $2.09. 40 
SS rocks witb duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
= for $3.50. Send for circulars. 
\- EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 sy St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: “ Every school in the United States, in 
* my opinion, should have these collections.’ 















READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE.SCHOOL JOURNAI when 


Pears 


Don’t simply 
“set a cake of soap. 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 








Subtract the time required tomove 
a lever from the time required to 
take off a typewriter ribbon and put 
on another, and you have the saving 
offered by, 


. The New Tri-Chrome 
' Smith Premier | 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 

Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
4 the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


y Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Sergel’s The aa and best col- 

lection of recitations; 

Selections most of them new, all 
No. 1 of them good: 


Send 25 cents for sample copy 
Dramatic Publishing Company 





358 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
pang and 

prices, 


275 Madiso 
Chicago, 





E. H. Sasidon & & Co, 
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The Common Center. 


The fuller utilization of the school building. for 
social purposes has made wonderful progress in 
recent months. The reasonableness of the thought 
behind it is becoming more and more evident to 
the taxpayers. Not the least encouraging discovery 
is that the people realize the need of a common social 
center. The liquor saloon has been found inade- 
quate for the purpose, because of its unethical and 
often demoralizing tendencies. The churches have 
had but meager returns for their gigantic efforts to 
turn themselves into social organizations. The 
logic of the principle on which the common school 
is founded must win in the end. 

The failure of the churches to acquire to any large 
extent an isolating control over the social activi- 
ties of their members is an encouraging testimony 
to the spirituality of the people. The prevailing 
feeling is that man goes to church to get away from 
the material world and to bathe his soul in the waters 
of life. He longs for release from worldly responsi- 
bilities, and does not want the additional anxiety 
of having to make the next Men’s Dinner a success, 
or doing unusual things as a member of the enter- 
tainment committee. He believes that he would 
get more out of his church relationship if a feeling 
of reverence and awe attended him on his walk up 
the aisle, instead of the thought that he must help 
to make himself socially agreeable, and thereby and 
otherwise assist in drawing well-to-do people into 
the struggle for the clearance of the church debts. 

The social life of a community is best centered 
on a common and ethical ground, and that is sup- 
plied with us in the United States in the common 
school. No other country can boast of such an 
institution. We have only begun to realize the 
fullness of its possibilities. From here should radiate 
all communal social endeavors. To be sure, not all 
people will want to meet socially all people of their 
town. Nor does the socialization of the school com- 
pel them to do so. There will be clubs of various 
kinds, giving each one the opportunity to join with 
congenial people for congenial pursuits. The chief 
point is that the school will be open to every worthy 
cultural and social enterprise. 

The Y. M. C. A. has elaborated a social program 
which may well be transferred to the common school. 
The People’s Club will be a broader meeting ground 
than any that has yet been proposed. The Y. M. C. 
A., with all its liberality practically excludes those 
who are not professed Christians and—unless I am 
mistaken—also Roman Catholics, from active mem- 
bership, besides debarring women altogether, The 
common school will open its doors to all, 


One practical result toward which we ought to 
labor now is the organization of societies connected 
with every common school composed of those whose 
school life ended upon leaving that particular insti- 
tution. New York City has several societies of this 
kind, and the schools with which they are connected 
are greatly benefited by the organized loyalty of 
these former pupils. The editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL would like very much to hear from all 
who have done special work in the direction of a 
greater socialization of the common schools. 


EEPIN 


The following announcement is received just as 
we are going to press; it will be read with consid- 
erable interest in publishing circles as well as by 
schoolmen: 

The University Publishing Company has decided to con- 
centrate its business along certain special lines. With a view 
to this, the Company has sold all of its Geographies, Readers, 
Spellers, Arithmetics, Histories, and Copy-Books to the 
American Book Company, who will continue their publica- 
tion and carry out all contracts made by the former pub- 
lishers. 

The University Publishing Company retains the valuable 
and popular Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series, and also the 
well-known Standard Literature Series of English Classics. 

The University Publishing Company will be found at its 
present quarters, 27-29 West Twenty-Third Street. 


Mr. Scott Nearing, whose splendid work as Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee 
is known to many readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
has prepared for us an article on ‘‘The Necessity of 
Education for the Development of Efficient Citi- 
zens,” which will appear in these pages during the 
month of January. 


The Syracuse Convention of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association during Holiday week was 
almost exclusively masculini generis. There is to 
be a re-organization. The various independent 
State associations devoted to special educational 
interests are to be invited to affiliate. A strong 
central body might do great things for the teachers 
of the State. 


The Lippincott Company ‘has brought out a most 
important book on ‘Voice Production,” by Dr. 
Wesley Mills. While specially designed for the 
instruction of singers and speakers it is full of solid 
help for teachers generally. Vocal physiology and 
hygiene have never been more satisfactorily treated. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will speak more fully of the 
book in some later number. 


Simplified spelling is steadily gaining ground. 
Several important Teachers’ Associations have 
officially endorsed it. The Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, which is probably the most important 
of the Western organizations, is among them, 
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Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew 


Pittsburg Teachers Win. 


Congratulations are in order for the Pittsburg 
Association. After an arduous campaign of over 
three years they have secured an advance in the 
schedules of wages for workers in the city schools. 

Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will recall that 
a salary commission was appointed by the Pitts- 
burg Board of Education to examine all the teachers 
but that the Commission got upon such a high horse 
that the courts pulled it off and declared that the 
Commission had no legal existence at all. The 
Board of Education has now, ignoring all the work 
of the Salary Commission, raised salaries all around. 

Here is the new schedule adopted by the Board of 
Education, December 11, 1906. 

High School—Director, $4,000; heads of departments, 
$2,500; professors, first year, $2,000; second year, $2,100; 
third year, $2,200; fourth year, $2,300; assistant professors, 
first year, $1,500; second and third years, $1,600; fourth year, 
$1,700. Assistant principals and teachers of high schools 
increased $100. 

The experience in no other secondary school will count in 
the above schedule except where the applicant has had at 
least twenty months’ experience in another secondary school. 
Before the instructor may receive the increase for the fourth 
tg he must be approved by the Committee on High Schools, 

y the Director of High Schools, and by the head of the de- 
partment under whom he is teaching. 

High School Teachers—First year, $900; second year, 
$1,000; third year, $1,100; fourth year, $1,200; fifth year, 
$1,300; sixth year, $1,400. 

Librarian, $800; clerks, first year, $500; second year, $600; 
third year, $650; fourth year, $700. 

All principals’ salaries increased $100. 

_Salaries of all teachers serving ninth year, $800; all above 
ninth year, $900. 

Increase of ten per cent. to truant officers and scrub women. 


A Step in Advance. 

All the Pittsburg newspapers have backed up the 
cause of the teachers; all of the papers express 
satisfaction at the improved rates of pay. 

We would not throw cold water on the rejoicing 
of the Pittsburg teachers at this time. After so 
much work, talk, disappointment, and worry; after 
many a fright lest the leaders should be removed 
from the service for their temerity in questioning 
the infallibility of the officials, the teachers are to 
receive a slight increase of pay for which they asked 
more than three years ago and which would have 
been given them but for the narrow obstinacy of a 
Commission of their fellow teachers. The slight in- 
crease has at last come, but meantime prices have 
so risen in Pittsburg that the increase in wages does 
not put the teachers on as good a financial basis as 
they were three years ago. 

Three years of agitation; pleading; argument, 
running hither and thither, loss of sleep, loss of com- 
sagge loss of health; three years of strain that 

as aged many of Pittsburg’s brightest teachers 
more than ten years of ordinary work should do; 
all to find themselves after the victory worse off 
than they were at the beginning! That is the 
tragedy of the Pittsburg struggle. It is being re- 
peated in scores of cities this year and all the time, 
because of our traditional; almost unbreakable, 
idea that teachers must not expect living wages. 

The Pittsburg victory, big as it may seem to those 
who bore the weight of the enormous labor attend- 
ing it, is only an imperfect adjustment of a temporary 
distress. The schedules are not safeguarded at all. 
A School Board at war with itself; with many of its 
members discredited by the Pittsburg public; with 
some of them at law over their rights to places in 
the Board; can not be relied upon to assure living 
wages to women teachers without votes and with 
very little influence. 








Pittsburg schools are very much in need of a new 
organization on more modern lines. They need a 
State law protecting the teachers’ salaries from sink- 
ing below the living wage. They need statutory 
protection for their salary funds providing for a 
sufficient amount of money to be raised by taxation 
each year, depending on the number of school chil- 
dren in the city and sufficient to pay one teacher 
for every twenty-five pupils, a salary based on ade- 
quate living expenses increased for meritorious ser- 
vice. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL hopes that the teach- 
ers of this richest city in the world may feel encour- 
aged to use their valuable experience of work and 
organization to the end that Pittsburg now first in 
steel, first in pickles, first in wealth, may become 
first in education also. This can only be done by 
placing the chief factors of education, the teachers, 
on a sound financial and social footing. 


bed 


Earliest American Professorship of 


Education. 
By WILL S. MONROE. 


The question of priority of chairs of pedagogics 
in American colleges and universities has not been 
satisfactorily settled. For a long time it has been 
supposed that this honor belonged to Brown Univer- 
sity. In the year 1850, Samuel Stillman Greene 
(1810-1883), then City Superintendent of the Schools 
of Providence, organized courses in pedagogics, and 
for a period of five years continued to give the same 
to Brown University students interested in educa- 
tion. 

In 1860 John Milton Gregory (1822-1898), then 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Michigan, 
offered for a brief period similar courses in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Kalamazoo College, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and other institutions in the Middle 
West during the sixties and seventies, organized 
similar institutions. 

In my work on the life of the late Henry Barnard 
(1811-1900), however, I find undisputable evidence 
which gives New York University (then called the 
University of the City of New York), this credit. 
As early as 1832 courses in the philosophy of educa- 
tion were given in this institution by Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet (1787-1851), and continued for at 
least two years. Mr. Gallaudet, it will be recalled, 
was the founder of the first American school for the 
deaf children at Hartford, in 1816, and he con- 
tinued to direct this institution for fourteen years. 

He early identified himself with the movement 
which sought the establishment of seminaries for 
the training of teachers, and which ultimately cul- 
minated in the organization of the first American 
normal schools in 1839, at Lexington (now at 
Framingham) and Barre (now at Westfield). His 
‘Plan for a Seminary for the Education of the In- 
structors of Youth,” published in 1825, was an im- 
portant document, and attracted widespread atten- 
tion in New England. Mr. Gallaudet also pub- 
lished lectures on ‘‘Principles of Teaching,” and he 
was the author of several text-books. 

The fact that as early as 1832 he gave courses in 
the philosophy of education in New York University, 
entitles him to additional consideration in the annals 
of American education; and this fact, which I hap- 
pened to find in the Barnard correspondence, is 
confirmed by Hough’s ‘‘Historical and Statistical 
Record ‘of the University of the State of New York’ 
on page 224, 
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Boston’s Five-Man Board. 
By F. W. CoBuRN. 


The re-election in Boston on December 11 of 
School Committeeman David A. Ellis, after a cam- 
paign filled with personalities, illustrated that the 
New England Capital is, on the whole, remarkably 
well satisfied with its new School Board. In place 
of the old unwieldy school committee with its com- 
plicated machinery of sub-committees, Boston has 
now, for somewhat more than a year, had its school 
affairs administered by a board of five men. Cen- 
tralized power and responsibility, of course; but 
that’s the order of the day everywhere. In face of 
political complications, which are singularly per- 
sistent—tho they are scheduled ultimately to dis- 
appear—a great deal of very good work has been 
accomplished. 

The community’s approval of this work was 
attested by the victory of Mr. Ellis, regular candi- 
date of both parties over Mrs. Julia E. Duff, irregu- 
lar candidate of the disgruntled. The lady from 
Charlestown still has a following in Boston, not so 
strong indeed as in the days of the old Board, but 
still considerable enough to make Mr. Ellis’ friends 
anxious. The Hebrew candidate of all classes of the 
population won his re-election, however, handily, 
both on his own merits and on the quality of the 
work of the new School Board. 

Some few of the accomplishments of the past 
year may be referred to. The Board has estab- 
lished a merit list applying to teachers who are seek- 
ing permanent appointments and has lived up to it 
despite pressure from outside. It has created un- 
graded classes where, under the charge of experi- 
enced teachers with only fifteen or twenty pupils to 
look after instead of fifty-five, expert endeavor can 
be made to save otherwise incorrigible children. A 
Sabbatical year has been established, whereby any 
teacher after serving seven years shall have a one 
year’s absence on half pay to go abroad, or to any 
American Institution for study. The Board has 
appointed sixty-seven per cent. of Normal School 
girls, and thirty-three per cent. of girls not of the 
Normal School, thus not neglecting the daughters 
of citizens who have prepared themselves for the 
profession of teaching. Commercial education has 
been promoted. The departments of drawing and 
manual training have been united and placed in 
charge of one director, Mr. Walter Sargent, formerly 
State agent for the promotion of industrial drawing. 

In any review of these and other accomplishments 
it must undoubtedly be submitted that, altho the 
services of all the members of the Board, of Messrs. 
Ellis, Thomas J. Kenney, William S. Kenney, and 
Brock, have been very valuable, the election has 
peculiarly vindicated the foresight and conscien- 
tiousness of the chairman, Mr. James J. Storrow, a 
member of Boston’s most famous and conservative 
banking house, and an upright servant of the peo- 
ple in almost countless ways. 

It is probably not too much to say that Mr. Stor- 
row was directly responsible for the creation of the 
five educational centers of Boston, regarding which 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL printed a detailed account 
two years ago. I recall vividly a meeting of the 
Twentieth Century Club in which the socialization 
of education was discussed by several men. Mr. 
Storrow’s address on that occasion showed remark- 
able grasp, down to minute details, of the school 
community principle, and proved that he has a 
very broad conception of the educational needs of 
the community. Political obstacles have been 
raised to the educational centers which, as such, 
are no longer conducted, but the kind of work which 
they inaugurated is being carried forward in the 
evening schools. 


And in most),matters it}wih be,found thatjMr. 
Storrow is constantly on the right and the progres- 
sive side, as when, last winter there was public dis- 
cussion of corporal punishment which thru some 
recrudescence of barbarism is still permitted in 
Boston schools. Mr. Storrow, during the exposures 
of the work of one principal who was more famous 
for the floggings which he administered to the boys 
than for adherence to the principles of modern 

edagogy, gave personally some valuable object 
essons in discipline without corporal punishment. 
His support again was readily gained for the new 
Commercial High School, one of the most beneficial 
innovations of this year in Boston. He has plans, 
moreover, for the future. The two weak spots in 
the Boston school system are frankly recognized, and 
Mr. Storrow has announced that the Board will this 
year consider the means of remedying them. 

One of these weaknesses is that there are not 
enough men teachers and not enough money to pay 
them; the other that with from fifty-five to sixty 
pupils to a teacher instruction is necessarily too 
impersonal and mechanical. Insufficient seatings 
are likely to be a feature of the near future, but 
there is to be a movement this winter to get more 
funds for the School-house Commission, which has 
practically spent all its money. Mr. Storrow has 
proposed to go to the Legislature to request a sub- 
stantial annual sum for the building of school- 
houses. He is a man, furthermore, who is accus- 
tomed to carry out his designs in face of opposition. 

As another example of the kind of good move- 
ments with which Mr. Storrow has constantly asso- 
ciated himself, take the agitation now going on for 
a reform in the system of industrial insurance, as it 
has been conducted among the working people thru- 
out the country. Mr. Storrow was elected on 
December 6 one of the vice-presidents of the Massa- 
chusetts Savings Insurance League, which has been 
organized for the purpose of promoting the idea of 
permitting Massachusetts savings banks to under- 
take industrial insurance. The iniquity of the pres- 
ent system, as everybody knows, has been thoroly 
revealed by recent investigations made by Louis 
D. Brandeis, a well-known Boston attorney, and 
published in Collier’s Weekly. Excessive cost of 
solicitation and collection has been shown. It has 
been proved by indisputable figures that if a young 
workingman at the age of twenty-one begins to de- 
posit fifty cents a week in a savings bank, and con- 
tinues this practice up to the age when, according 
to the mortality tables he should die—that is, at 
at the age of sixty-one and one-quarter years—his 
savings, conserved on a basis of three and one-half 
per cent. interest, would have accumulated to the 
amount of two thousand two hundred and sixty-five 
dollars and ninety cents, whereas an industrial 
insurance company taking the same weekly stipend 
from him would return on his death only eight hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

The widespread feeling against the conditions 
under which industrial insurance is carried on in 
this State have led to the formation of the Savings 
Insurance League, which, besides Mr. Storrow, in- 
cludes many men who are specially interested 
in educational and sociological problems, amongst 
others Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, president the Union 
Institution for Savings, Boston, and probably, on 
account of his many philanthropies, the most promi- 
nent Catholic layman in Massachusetts; Joseph 
Lee, a description of whose work in behalf of medi- 
cal inspection in the public schools of Massachu- 
setts has already been published in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL; John Graham Brooks, the sociologist of 
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Cambridge; Robert Treat Paine; Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, author of ‘‘The American Citizen,” ‘‘The 
Young Citizen,” and other important works of a 
patriotic character; Edwin D. Mead, prominent in 
the cause of international peace; and Professor F. 
W. Taussig, of the Department of Economics at 
Harvard. 

It is the intention of the Savings Insurance League 
to introduce into the Massachusetts Legislature 
thru its secretary, Representative Norman H. White, 
of Brookline, a bill empowering, but not requiring, 
savings banks to offer industrial insurance to a 
limited amount and under certain proper restric- 
tions. If this bill becomes a law it is likely to prove 
to be of great benefit to the teachers of the State, 
to many of whom the opportunity of taking out a 
small amount of insurance under an equitable 
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plan of weekly payments will be of considerable 
consequence. 

In all these, and many other beneficent causes, 
Mr. Storrow has had the cordial support of the other 
members of his committee. He has also been con- 
stantly supported by the Public School Association 
which, after fifteen years of the patient work of Mr. 
John F. Morrs, has become a well-organized unit in 
the life of the city, actually controling the election 
of the entire School Board. 

In conclusion, there seems to be abundant truth 
in Mr. Storrow’s recent remark at the dinner of the 
Chicago Merchants’ Club that ‘‘Boston has got rid 
of a School Board of twenty-four members who did 
nothing but talk, and has replaced it with a working 
business body of five.’ The reform came late, but 
it bids fair to be thoro. 





Some Suggestions on the Training of Troublesome Boys 
for the Obligations of Life. 


By Supt. F. H. BEEDE, New Haven. 


[Paper read at the Social Education Congress.—Abridged.] 


The term “‘troublesome boy” in this paper, does 
not include degenerates nor, altho it may include, 
does it have any special reference to the children of 
those wealthy and rather overbearing parents whose 
methods of government and of life at home make 
their children selfish and wilful and slow to respond 
to the teacher’s appeals at school. The former 
class, 7. e., degenerates, both for their own good and 
for the sake of other children, should be placed in 
separate schools, with separate teachers. This 
paper has nothing to say about them. They need 
the instruction of trained experts. I have in mind 
rather those boys, whose name is often legion in a 
large city, seattered here and there thruout a sys- 
tem of schools, whose irregularities tend to make 
the teacher’s life an experience of constant anxiety 
and worry. They are shrewd, mischievous, rest- 
less, meddlesome, disobedient, tantalizing, irre- 
pressible, often truants, and many of them are classed 
as incorrigible children. When they are absent 
from school what peace and quiet reigns! When 
they are there the room is an active volcano threaten- 
ing eruption at every moment. Let the teacher re- 
member, however, that what she should want is not 
peace and quiet, nor is it her duty to put out the fire 
and quench the steam, but rather to convert the 
volcano into an engine, keeping a strong hand upon 
the throttle that she may control and direct the 
pent-up energies in the midst of which she stands. 

I do not wish to put a premium on these trouble- 
some or incorrigible boys, altho I believe that much 
can be said in their behalf. Down in my heart 
there is a tender spot for them. Many a time we 
fail to do them justice at school. Many a one will 
make his mark in the world. Some of them will 
make us proud that they were once our pupils. Let 
us teachers be sure that, as we come in contact with 
these children at school, virtue, good will, and sym- 
pathy may go out from us to them so that they may 
leave us not with natures hardened, soured, and em- 
bittered, but rather softened, sweetened, and made 
more gentle for the life to which they are to go when 
they leave the teacher’s hands. 

Last summer, at the session of the American In- 
stitute, held in New Haven, I read a paper on the 
‘“‘Ineorrigible Boy,’ which received some favorable 
comments because of the apparent fairness with 
which this class of boys was treated, and because 
they were not wholly condemned. Two or three 
weeks later I received a letter from an entire stranger 


living in a distant part of the country, the sub- 
stance of which I give below. 


Drar Mr. Breve: 

I want to thank you for the kind words you have said for 
the incorrigible boy. They were deserved and they were 
much needed. I was one of those boys. Twice for miscon- 
duct I was suspended from a city grammar school and finally 
I was expelled. On the occasion of my expulsion I was called 
to the principal’s office. Standing before me and calling me 
by name he said: ‘‘ You are a bad boy, and I won’t have you 
here any longer. Some day you'll come to a bad end.” 
Those were the last words ever spoken by the principal of the 
school to one of his erring pupils. Well, I left school, I had 
always hated it. I didn’t like to study. I had no interest in 
the lessons. The teachers were sour and unsympathetic... I 
got work and I liked my job. I paid attention to business. 
My employer was kind and for the first time in my life I was 
happy. I won’t weary you, a stranger, with my personal 
affairs. But I have succeeded in life. I have a fine family. 
I have accumulated some property and am regarded a sub- 
stantial and responsible citizen. And yet my principal said 
that I would come to a bad end. I will mention the fact, 
moreover, that two boys in this school, whom the principal 
was always holding up to the rest as models for us to follow, 
have since served terms in State Prison for misusing funds in 
the banks in which they held positions. 


This is probably the story of many of these boys. 
School uninviting, studies uninteresting, teachers 
unsympathetic, driven out—and the school has lost 
its great opportunity to make a lasting impression 
for good upon them. These boys are usually good- 
hearted, and full of abounding energy; patiently 
and rightly trained they often become powers for 
good both in school and in later life. 

How, then, may they be trained, not only for 
good order in school, but also for citizenship and 
for the obligations of society which sometime will 
surely be theirs? First and foremost is the per- 
sonality of the teacher. For permanent influence 
this counts for more than all other things combined. 
And by this I mean simply that power of the teacher 
which wins pupils over to her side, draws them close 
to her, and makes them want to travel in the way in 
which she leads. There are many such teachers. 
You will find them in every system of schools. With 
these teachers incorrigible children are compara- 
tively rare. In most rooms there should be no in- 


corrigible children; in some there never are any; 
troublesome children in some way disappear in 
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these rooms; there is no evidence of them; the 
busy spirit of the room seems to absorb them, just 
as smoke disappears in a cloudless sky. The room 
is a hive of industry. Everything is pleasant and 
homelike; {teacher and children are one, and the 
personality of the teacher seems to overcome any 
evil tendencies that may exist. In other rooms, 
incorrigible children stick out like quills on a porcu- 
pine’s back. If you look in you see them; if you 
stir you feel them. They are the ones who are in 
evidence. The difference in the spirit of these rooms 
is great, but the change has perhaps come about in 
the few months it has taken to pass from one room 
to another. In one case the teacher is interested 
in every unfortunate boy she has; in the other the 
teacher has probably been saying for years that 
this is the worst set of boys she ever had. 


I remember a teacher a few years ago who gave 
promise of unusual success and who has since at- 
tained it. There were never any incorrigible boys 
in her room. Bad boys were frequently sent to her 
who couldn’t be controlled anywhere else. After a 
few days with her they always began to bring her 
flowers and to stay after school at night to help her. 
A short time ago an acquaintance of mine told me 
that he once visited her room just as school was 
closing. All the other teachers in the building went 
out with their lines of pupils to see that good order 
prevailed; but her pupils, he said, came down- 
stairs alone and went out most orderly of all. There 
was a controling ‘‘esprit de corps.” They seemed 
proud of their room and their teacher, and this room 
pride restrained any who were naturally disorderly. 
Early in the term they had petitioned the teacher 
to leave them to go out on their honor and never 
once had they betrayed her confidence. How well 
they were doing their duty on this occasion the 
visitor testified. When he reached her room, he 
found her there with only one tough-looking boy 
about eleven years old. This boy had been trans- 
ferred to her room because he had been a terror to 
several other teachers with whom he had briefly 
sojourned. This night he had stayed to help, but 
the teacher told him that he would have to go as 
she was to be busy and that he might stay the next 
night. Before going out he came up to her and 
said in a low tone, in a half bashful way, ‘‘ Will you 
please tell me if I have been a good boy to-day?” 
and when she said with a smile that he had, the 
same shining look of gratification came into his face 
that might be found in the faces of any other chil- 
dren, and yet he had been called an incorrigible boy, 
and his chief pleasure had been to tease and worry 
the teacher and produce disorder in his neighborhood. 

Herein was a mystery to those who did not know 
this woman. To those who did know her all was 
revealed. Many a time I have visited her school 
and admired her resourceful leadership. Quiet; 
cheerful, ladylike, enthusiastic; alert, she clothed 
every subject she taught with living interest. With 
a helpful word now and then for the child who did 
not quite understand, and with an appreciative 
smile for the boy who was doing his best, she moved 
rapidly about her work. There was no time for 
mischief; everybody was busy. The children 
hardly noticed my entrance. There was no nagging; 
no fretting, no sharp tones. It was a very pleasant 
place to be in and the children knew that they were 
accomplishing results. People said that she under- 
stood children. It seemed to me, however, simply 
this; that she loved her work better than anything 
else, that she was interested in every child in her 
room; and that she had an unusual faculty for get- 
ting things done. This was the teacher in whose 
hands the incorrigible boy was as clay in the hands 
of the potter. 

If all teachers were of this sort the problem of the 

‘incorrigible boy both for school and for life; would 
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largely disappear. The schools would be fortunate 
if more teachers were like her _ Lge 

Another teacher of a quite different personality; 
with whose work I am well acquainted, who has had 
large success in developing self-contre¢ in her pupils; 
in eliminating the troublesome spirit, and in estab- 
lishing a habit of cheerful and willing co-operation 
in their school work, lays great stress on the idea of 
placing responsibilities upon the children and of tak- 
ing it for granted that they will accept these respon- 
sibilities in the same spirit in which they are given. 
The children are left to themselves a good deal; 
always with work todo. There are no monitors, nor 
is there ever any spirit of watching and spying. 
This teacher is principal of a twelve-room building; 
having charge of a sixth-grade room. The children 
are about eleven or twelve years old. The year 
often begins with responsibility already upon them 
and with confidence placed in them. When the 
children enter the room the first school day in Sep- 
tember, there is often no teacher present. A letter 
to the pupils upon the blackboard explains her ab- 
sence. The letter may read thus: 


Dear Boys anv Giri: 

Vacation days are over and we are back again in our school, 
ready and anxious to begin the new year’s work. 

I hope this vacation has been the happiest one you have yet 
had; that you have come back to school strong and happy 
and ready to take up the work of the new year. 

You are now in the highest room in our school and it is your 
privilege to be a greater help to the school, than you have ever 
been before. It is your privilege now, to set the example for 
the younger children to follow. Do you know what this 
responsibility means? It means that you must have enough 
self-control to think first and act afterwards. 

This morning I am going to be very busy attending to new 
pupils and I am going to ask you to take care of yourselves. 
Are you ready for this responsibility? I’m sure you are. 

You will find all necessary materials for work in your de sks 
and the work is on the board. Don’t feel that you must do all 
of the work on the board, for I have probably given you more 
than you have time for. Ifthe work you do, is your best, that 
is all I ask. 

With best wishes for a successful and happy year, Iam 

Your sincere friend, 


In another school, the principal, a man of great 
earnestness, justice, fairness, and large-hearted- 
ness, has organized in the highest four rooms of his 
building, grades six, seven, and eight, aform of School 
City, each room being a ward. This form has all 
the strong advantages, I believe, and none of the 
foolish weaknesses of some other forms of School 
City which are more or less in use. By the Charter 
of this City the principal of the school is always 
Mayor. A Board of Aldermen, consisting of repre- 
sentatives elected by each of the wards, has regular 
weekly meetings for transaction of business. This 
Board considers and acts upon various measures 
for the improvement of the school. It does not 
directly manage the discipline of the school. That 
is kept in the hands of the principal and teachers, 
as is the case in any school. 

Representatives bring before the Board recom- 
mendations regularly adopted in ward meetings. 
All measures approved by the Board are referred 
back to the wards, under the right of Referendum, 
for their further consideration. These measures 
then come before the Board for final action. These 
four rooms are now making a careful study of the 
Charter of the city in which the school is located. It 
is needless to say that this enterprise has a decided 
influence upon the general discipline and spirit of 
the school. It can also be readily understood that 
many pupils in school who are not students, and who 
are often troublesome, develop much interest in 
school affairs and a good deal of ability in carrying 
out the purposes of such an organization. This is 
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certainly training for citizenship. The amount of 
good that can be accomplished by such a device 
depends largely, after all, as all such devices do, 
upon the personality and good sense of the principal 
and upon the degree of confidence the pupils feel 
in him. 

In still another school I know of the following 
case which was handled, it seems to me, with great 
tact and skill. The incident occurred in a special 
room for incorrigible boys. The teacher wasa woman 
who had had extensive experience in dealing with 
this class of boys, and who was furthermore, a 
woman of tact, kindness of heart, and worldly wis- 
dom. One of the boys in this room had a particu- 
larly restless disposition, and was full of roving ten- 
dencies. He had repeatedly run away from home, 
always, however, toreturn. In fact, for one of these 
escapades he had been placed in this room. Ever 
since he entered he had been regular and steady at 
his work and had attended strictly to his school 
duties. But finally the old symptoms began to ap- 
pear, and the boys told the teacher that he was 
going torun away again. Next week a circus was 
coming and he had reported that he was going off 
with it. The teacher felt uneasy but reflected. On 
the afternoon before the circus she kept him after 
school. When all the others had gone she said, 
‘‘George, you’ve been a good boy ever since you 
have been in this room. You've had your lessons 
and you haven’t been absent a single day. Now 
I’m going to reward you for it. To-morrow is 
‘circus day,’ and you may have a holiday. I want 
you to go home and go to bed early to-night, and 
get up in good season to-morrow morning, go out 
to the circus, and have a good time all day. Thurs- 
day morning, I want you to come in and tell us all 
about it.’”’ Never before was a teacher’s orders 
so easy to follow and so implicitly obeyed. The 
next morning the boys, seeing George’s vacant seat, 
looked knowingly at one another. But the teacher 
simply said: ‘‘I have given George a holiday, to- 
day, so that he may go to the circus, he has been 
such a good boy.” The following day, George was 
back in his seat; but the adventures he had had, 
and the sights he had seen—all of which he painted 
in brilliant colors to the teacher—were certainly, 
to use classical language, mirable dictu. 

These instances all illustrate the spirit of the mod- 
ern school. They do not sound much like the story 
of my correspondent, who said: ‘‘The teachers 
were sour and unsympathetic.” They show that 
the teacher’s heart is in her work, that her interest 
and her efforts are not determined by the require- 
ments of school officials, and that many schools are 
using every possible means for reaching trouble- 
some boys and for establishing them in habits of 
right living. : 

I have spoken with emphasis upon this one point 
of the ‘‘personality of the teacher,” because, as I 
said at first, the teacher is more than all else. She 
is the sun that shines, the fire that burns, the spirit 
that will not be quenched, the soul that fills the 
room and pervades the utmost recesses of the 
hearts of her children. Years hence, scores of men 
and women will rise up and call her Blessed. Verily, 
she shall have her reward. 

Second in importance is the Course of Study. Re- 
call again the words of my correspondent: <‘I hated 
school; I didn’t like to study; I had no interest in 
the lessons.” I don’t wonder that so many boys 
don’t like to study. Boys haven’t reached the age 
of fondness for study. They are full of activity. 
They like to do something. Give them something 
they like to do. Lyman Abbott once, after listen- 
ing to some ministers with black suits on, who were 
complaining because so many men stay at home 
from church nowadays, and wondering why it is so, 
remarked: ‘‘I am not surprised that so many men 
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stay at home from church; what surprises me is 
that so many go. Give them something worth 
hearing and they’ll go.” It is so with boys at school. 
History, a study so full of dramatic power and 
human interest, often loses all its life because of the 
way it is taught. Our grammar schools are no 
place for a critical study of history. Make it alive. 
Fill it with stories. Make it move. Make the men 
and women live and walk the stage. Don’t let 
the skeptic spirit creep in. No one thinks more 
nor less of Washington whether or not he hacked 
the cherry tree. It isn’t worth the time it takes, to 
to say it isn’t so. Boys are interested to see how 
he got out of the scrape. Make our really great 
men stand forth in heroic stature so that nothing 
can ever, in the eye of the boy, reduce them to 
pigmy size. No matter if a halo does surround 
them. Make the boys love them and want to emu- 
late them. Boys can be made to accept statesmen, 
philanthropists, inventors, and captains of industry 
as their heroes as well as prize-fighters and horse- 
jockeys, provided only they are really great men, 
who can command their admiration. 

And ‘‘Literature”; never mind if the boys don’t 
know the order in which the authors came. Whether 
Shakespeare or Bacon wrote the plays isn’t worth 
talking about. See that the boys have a lot of good 
reading; wholesome stories, stories of action, stories 
that they like; not a course of reading made up by 
some literary critic; those stories are for girls; but 
a lot of good books picked out by men who are 
human, who remember their own _ boyhood 
days, and who are not bothering their busy brains 
about split infinitives. I found a little while ago 
that one of the most popular books in a special 
room for incorrigible boys is the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. It is the vigor, the courage, the dash, 
and action of our strenuous young President that 
appeals to their fancy, altho they no doubt have 
special reasons for feeling grateful to him for his 
new system of simplified spelling. These boys like 
to see things move and go. Few of them will ever 
have fine literary appreciation, but there are many 
books of great power, which they will like and 
which will do them good. 

Another line of school work which is of special 
value for these boys is Manual Training. Put 
troublesome boys at a bench with tools in their 
hands, and the school atmosphere is temporarily 
cleared. Here they are at the real thing. They 
are turning out products. Under their hand they 
can see definite creations emerge from the crude 
material. They are making things that they can 
sell, or better still, things that can be put to practi- 
cal use about the school or at their homes. Por 
this class of boys I know of no line of work so useful 
as Manual Training. All pupils in school need not 
follow these lines of work. There should be some 
special adaptation. Those boys who don’t like to 
study and who are poor in their lessons are usually 
most interested in hand work. It is possible to re- 
claim boys from habits of idleness and viciousness 
and to attach them to the permanent interests of 
the school thru this work; in other words, by sub- 
stituting something they are interested in for some- 
thing in which they have no interest and in which 
they will never be successful. 

I have spoken at length upon the personality of 
the teacher and more briefly upon the course of 
study as means for arousing the permanent interest 
of troublesome boys in good things. I should like 
to mention one thing more. Judge Matthewson, 
of the New Haven City Court, has recently organ- 
ized a Boys’ Club, the members of which are those 
boys who have been brought before the City Court 
and placed on probation for a period of time. At 


any one time there may be, perhaps, thirty mem- 
bers. The total number during the first year of the 
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Club was fifty-two. The Club is regularly organ- 
ized with officers elected by vote of the members. 
Weekly meetings are held on Wednesday evenings 
from seven to eight, at the Judge’s office. Members 
are required to be present at all meetings, and the 
boys continue members until discharged from pro- 
bation by the Court. At the weekly meetings the 
Judge gives talks to the boys in regard to their civic 
duties. He also takes up any department of 
municipal activity in which the boys ought to be 
interested. The boys are encouraged to talk, to 
ask questions, and to express their opinions. The 
attitude of the Judge toward the boys is one of 
kindliness and friendliness. About the practical 
value of the Club, personally I know nothing. 
Judge Matthewson, however, tells me that it has 
more than fulfiled his expectations. Of the fifty- 
two boys put on probation the first year, but four 
were rearrested. Of these four one was clearly a 
degenerate, and the other three had such homes 
that little could be expected of boys who were con- 
stantly under such permanent influence. These 
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four boys were committed to the State School for 
Boys. The fact that nearly the whole number did 
so well as to be discharged from probation was 
probably due, in part, at least, to the feeling of the 
boys that some one whom they respected had a 
personal interest in them, and to their disinclina- 
tion to abuse his friendliness toward them and con- 
fidence in them. This personal interest is a strong 
influence with boys. 


* * * KF 


The “‘troublesome” boys must be reckoned with, 
both now and later. They usually have ability 
and initiative. If they are the originators of 
schemes in school, they are likely to be the organizers 
of larger enterprises in life. If they are leaders of 
boys at school, they will be masters of men in the 
world. Let us teachers see that the influence of the 
schools upon them may be so strong and so per- 
manent and so good that they may become leaders 
for righteousness. 





Features of the Springfield Schools. 


An illustrated pamphlet issued by the Board 
of Trade in the interest of the Springfield, Mass., 
schools and for the particular benefit of the visiting 
British teachers contains much that is of value gen- 
erally. The text follows: 


For the benefit of the visiting British teachers we 
call attention to some features of the school system 
of Springfield. There are in the city two high 
school buildings, centrally located and_thoroly 
equipped. The higher grammar grades are largely 
centered in a tew buildings and there are a number 
of buildings, some of which have only four rooms, 
used entirely for primary grades. The eighth and 
ninth grades are organized on the departmental 
plan. This is in the interest of more thoro and 
more scholarly work. 

Kindergartens—These contain, as a rule, about 
forty-five children. The rooms devoted to this 
work are worthy of note, being unusually large and 
attractive. There is an afternoon play session dur- 
ing the spring and fall which may be of interest to 
visitors. 

Primary grades—Attention is especially called to 
the work in reading, language, literature, and physi- 
cal training. An effort has been made to adapt the 
subject matter to the interest, capacity, and needs 
of the children in these grades. The children enter 
the first grade at five years of age, and there is evi- 
dent, therefore, in grade one, something of the free- 
dom which characterizes the kindergarten. Arith- 
metic is not formally taught in this grade, and con- 
siderable time is devoted to games, dramatization, 
story-telling, and the teaching of reading. 

Grammar grades—The aim has been to secure 
for these grades teachers of broad scholarship and 
thoro training. In the elementary schools of Spring- 
field there are many college graduates, and in all 
grades there is to be found a good degree of skill and 
efficiency on the part of the teaching force. 

Music—This subject is taught in every grade and 
forms a vital part of the school system. The work 
is directed by trained supervisors. 

Drawing—The work in drawing is directed by 
competent supervisors and is one of the most inter- 
esting features of our curriculum. 

Cooking, sewing, and manual training—Cooking 
is taught in grades seven and nine, and sewing in 
grades five, six, and eight. The boys in grades six, 
seven, eight, and nine are given lessons in wood- 


working, while the girls are employed in the cook- 
ing and sewing classes. The time alloted to the 
work in manual training varies in different grades 
from an hour to an hour and a half a week. In 
each of these studies careful consideration is given 
to both practical and educational values. 

Physical culture—This work is supervised by a 
physician who has been thoroly trained for the posi- 
tion. It includes more than gymnastic exercises 
indoors, much attention being given to plays and 
games both in the school-room and on the play- 
ground. _ 

Schools for backward pupils and for illiterate 
minors—These schools are located in various parts 
of the city, and in no case is there more than one 
room of such pupils in a building. In the schools 
for backward pupils, considerable attention is given 
to motor development; and special work in basket- 
making, chair-caning, sewing, and construction is 
outlined for these schools. 

School for defectives—This consists of one room, 
and children from all parts of the city are in atten- 
dance. The number of pupils belonging at any one 
time is limited to fifteen. A teacher who has been 
especially trained for handling feeble-minded and 
defective children is in charge of this room. 

School baths—Baths for elementary children are 
in operation in five of the larger school buildings. 
Pupils from neighboring schools also avail them- 
selves of the bathing facilities thus afforded. A 
matron is in constant attendance at each of the 
baths. 

The Central High School—This is a literary and 
classical high school. The building is a beautiful 
piece of architecture and is well arranged for the 
important work it is doing. It not only has an ex- 
cellent general course, but it gives adequate pre- 
paration for normal schools and for colleges. Atten- 
tion is especially directed to the organization of the 
work of the school into departments with a head 
teacher in charge of each, thus insuring an organic 
unity in the work of each department. The arrange- 
ment of the laboratories and the work in science are 
also worthy of mention. 

Musical interpretation—One of the most valuable 
features of the Central High School is the course in 
musical interpretation. Springfield is one of the 
few cities in the country that has undertaken this 
kind of esthetic training. The classes this year are 
larger than ever before, and there is a growing inter- 
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est on the part of the community in this highly de- 
sirable work. 

_ Freehand drawing—The work in freehand draw- 
ing and applied design in the Central High School 
will repay inspection. It presents some especially 
interesting features. 

The Technical High School—The specific aim of 
this school is to give some insight into the scope and 
purpose of mechanical work in its relation to industrial 
life, and to furnish some conception of the funda- 
mental facts, principles, and processes underlying 
all trades. But it does more than train the worker. 
In its strong and effective courses in mathematics, 
science, history, English, Latin, and the modern 
languages, it seeks to develop the whole nature by 
giving the elements of culture. This school has 
courses for both boys and girls. The technical work 
for boys includes machine-shop practice and _tool- 
making, woodworking and joinery, forging and 
pattern-making; for the girls a thoro course in 
domestic economy and household arts. In connec- 
tion with the work in household arts there is a 
course in design, the girls first drawing their own 
designs and then executing them. 

The Commercial Department—This very practical 
feature of the school work of Springfield attracts a 
large number of boys and girls. There are effective 
courses in bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, 
stenography, and typewriting, but the all-around 
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is the only trades school in the country supported by 
public taxation. The following subjects are taught: 
Mathematics, mechanical drawing, electricity, plum- 
bing, pattern-making, machine-shop practice and 
tool making, woodworking and joinery. The object 
of this school is primarily to give men already em- 
ployed in the trades, and who know at least a part 
of the trade in which they are employed, an 
opportunity to broaden their mechanical training and 
make themselves more efficient workmen. From the 
first instruction given in this school has been uni- 
versally acknowledged to be of great value to the 
men who receive it, and it has also proved to be of 
general profit to the trades represented. 
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scholastic training of the pupil is 
especially kept in mind. With that 
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aim in view the School Board has 
recently lengthened this course to 
four years instead of three. 

Training in physical culture and 
athletics in the two high schools 
No feature of the Springfield is more 
worthy of notice than this. Not 
only is there an instructor for the 
boys and another for the girls in 
indoor work, but the athletics and 
outdoor sports of the boys are care- 
fully supervised. 

Elementary evening schools 
These are largely made up of 
illiterate minors, adults who are 
employed during the day, but who 
wish to extend their knowledge in 
general or special lines, and foreign- 
ers who wish to study the English 
language and become acquainted 
with American aims and ideals. 
The branches taught are those 
studied in the elementary schools. 

These schools are located in the 
Howard Street, the Chestnut Street, 
the Indian Orchard, and the Tech- 
nical High School buildings. The 
first three are in session the first 
four evenings of the week and the 
third on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evenings. 

The Evening High School—This 
provides classes in high school 
studies for ambitious students who 
are so situated that they cannot 
well attend the day school. It is 
in session Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evenings of each week in the 
Technical High School building. 

The Evening Freehand Drawing 
School— The evening freehand draw- 
ing school, which is ‘in session 
Monday and Wednesday evenings, 
in the Central High School build- 
ing, is largely attended and greatly 
appreciated in the community. 
The Evening Trades School—This 
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penditures 








; fk a acc — eee 
ALABAMA .. H. C. Gunnels. - 1,828,697 | 1,513,017 210,600 | 5,400 | $1,475,000 
i S.5. Murphy. 38,409 31,076 3.970 | 104 78,362 
Birmingham ..--.| J. H. Phillips 34415 26,178 4,965 | 140 94,039 
Montgomery Chae, L. Fioyd ....- >, 340 21,883 3,300 III 61,472 
ARIZONA ..-- R. L. Long..-- . 122,931 59,620 14,448 542 581,335 
Tucson _..| W. M. Ruthrauff . 7,531 5,150 1,194 32 27,046 
Phoenix . J. F. Stilwell. - 5,544 | 39152 1,111 38 34,955 
ARKANSAS J. J. Doyne 1,311,564 1,128,179 214,281 7,581 2,230,948 
Little Rock ..| B. W. Torreyson ...| 38, 307 25,874 4,493 115 163,920 
Fort Smith | J. W. Kuykendall. . 11,587 11,311 2,570 81 62,736 
Pine Bluff - --.---- | Junius Jordan | 11,496 9,952 2,785 52 32,585 
Hot Springs --.-.| Geo, B, Cook -- | 9,973 | 8,086 2,348 50 76,000 
CALIFORNIA ....| Edward Hyatt......| 1,485,053 | 1,208,130 248,772 9,371 | 10,940,580 
San Francisco - Alfred Roncovieri-.| 342,782 | *39, | 1,181 1,402,816 
Los Angeles... | yO ee 10) 9 | 275 | 865 | 1,049,751 
Oakland - ..---| J. W. McClymonds..| 3 313 478,365 
Sacramento - O. W. Erlewine +2 149 229,464 
San Jose Alexander Sherriffs 3,516 | 119 | 1355435 
San Diego Duncan MacKinnon 2,755 100 | 123,056 
Stockton | Jas. A. Barr | 14,424 2,40! 80 | 100,825 
COLORADO | Mrs. K. L. Craig ----| 91,996 4,500 | 4,191,785 
Denver .. ...--| L. C. Greenlee ..--.. 25,509 816 1,187,808 
Pueblo | (1) | 5.709 | 212 | 266,157 
Colorado Springs} John Dietrich | 454 135 188,000 
Leadville -..- F, P. Austin .....-- 1,240 43 65,397 
CONNECTICUT -_-| C, D. Hine (Sec.)-.-- *123,317 *4,528 | *3,795,259 
New Haven .....| F. H. Beede.-_.---- 108,027 17,726 499 500,246 
Hartford....- Thomas S. Weaver... 79,850 13,449 | 391 543,622 
Bridgeport -- Chas. W. Deane.... 70,996 10,432 | 282 241,363 
Waterbury . | B. W. Tinker.....-. 45,859 8,566 | 244 299,802 
New Britain S. Hi. Holmes....... 25,998 4,170 | 134 112,632 
Meriden Wm. P. Kelly ..---.- 24,296 m 35499 | 117 115,974 
DELAWARE Geo. H. Dick (Sec.). 184,735 168,493 *16,684 | or4 519,350 
Wilmington Geo, W. Twitmyer - 76,508 61,431 9,153 295 241,298 
Dover ..... Alex. Crawford...-. 3.329 3,061 490 | 13 10,500 
DIS.orCOLUMBIA| Wm. E. Chancellor.| 278,718 230,392 41,183 | 1,536 | 1,767,713 
FLORIDA W.M. Holloway....| 528,542 391,422 88,904 | 3,293 | 1,223,248 
Jacksonville H. Hi. Palmer ...... 28,429 17,201 2,632 *119 *80,770 
Pensacola Le ae 17,747 11,750 2,842 | 138 58,257 
Key West... BAS 17,114 18,080 *994 | *25 *23,301 
Tampa J. W. McClung. .-.-- 15,839 54532 2,165 | 53 39,500 
Tallahassee B. B. Eppes ........} 2,981 2,934 662 | 22 19,933 
GEORGIA W. B. Merritt ___... | 2,216,331 1,837,353 280,955 | 10,928 | 3,433,087 
Atlanta W. F, Slaton ...... 89,872 65,533 12,536 | 299 274,338 
Savannah Otis Ashmore......- 54,244 | 43,189 75256 | 201 156,000 
Augusta . Lawton B, Evans...| 39,441 | x 5.700 | 105 g0,000 
Macon a C. B. Chapman....-| 23,272 | 22,746 5,013 167 101,710 
Columbus . C, B. Gibson -....-- | 17,014 | 17,303 3,300 81 65,327 
IDAHO MissB.S.Chamberlain| 161,772 84,385 * 40,881 *1,543 *998,522 
Botse .....-| J. E. Williamson...-.| 55957 2,311 2,157 | 61 152,027 
ILLINOIS ..- | Francis G. Blair....| 4,821,550 | 3,826,351 | 839,742 | 28,128 | 25,895,178 
Chicago ... Edwin G, Cooley... 1,698,575 1,099,850 230, 302 | 5,867 | 11,166,378 
Peoria ._. Gerard T. Smith-_...| 5 } 41,024 8,000 | 240 212,820 
Quincy -. : D. B. Rawlins ae | | 31,494 3,963 | 125 243,975 
Springfield Edward Anderson..| 24,903 55443 | 165 | 200,500 
Rocktord * P. R. Walker. ..... | | 23,584 5,851 180 | 130,866 
East St. Louis...| John E, Miller--.--- 55 | 15,169 | 5,006 174 | 225,000 
Joliet toksen John A, Long .-.-.-- | | 23,264 | 4,500 125 | 114,653 
Aurora... ........| (2) | 7] 19,688 | 3,800 100 | 103,000 
Bloomington ....| J]. K. Stableton ....- | 2 6 | 20,484 3.524 112 155,150 
ae M. A. Whitney --.-.- 22,433 17,823 3,548 115 | 179,078 
eee E. A, Gastman ....- 20,754 16,841 3,687 102 90,234 
[INEMANA, .....-.. PF. A. Goeeee ......- 2,516,462 2,192,404 | 425,149 16,617 | 11,727,910 
Indianapolis ....| C. N. Kendail ..-..-} 169,164 105,436 | 26,780 856 1,006,899 
Evansville. ......| Frank W. Cooley... 59,007 | 7,850 272 247,225 
Fort Wayne --. Justin N, Study..... 45,115 | 4,927 | 184 248,274 
i W. P. Morgan .....- | 36,673 | 6,083 241 260,000 


Terre Haute 











(2) Geo. W. Loomis, J]. F. Keating. (2) A. V. Greenman, C. M. Bardwell. * Latest information available, 
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Western Industrial Education. 


By Chancellor E. BENJ. ANDREWS, University of Nebraska. 
{Address delivered before the Social Education Congress at Boston.—Abridged.] 


Unlike what is called liberal education; which 
aims straight at personal development, disregarding 
the nature of studies if only they best drill or store 
the mind, industrial education is frankly utilitarian. 
It was originated and is carried out with the direct 
purpose of assisting men and women to gain good 
livelihood—to enrich us in our possessions rather 
than in our characters. 


A survey of industrial education anywhere in this 
country must reckon with several species of tech- 
nical schooling, which, tho not professedly utili- 
tarian, are nevertheless kept afloat by bread and 
butter buoys. These forms of education, may be 
distinguished from professional courses on the 
one hand and from liberal disciplines on the other. 


Whether for weal or for woe the last years have 
witnessed a new demand for industrial and for all 
the various sorts of technical education, a steady 
increase in the number of students wishing courses 
of study directly preparatory to life work yet 
not professional. The phenomenon is observ- 
able thruout the country, but more marked as you 
travel west. More than ever take Latin, Greek, 
literature, and history, the so-called culture dis- 
ciplines, and pass thence into the professions. 
But more also seek college to prepare for industrial 
walks. Men who a few years ago would have gone 
directly into mechanical callings now use the uni- 
versity first to acquire training in mathematics 
and other foundation sciences and in the elements 
of technique. To know somewhat of university life 
and to feel its quickening breath, they swarm over 
the campus, filling our class-rooms, laboratories, 
and shops. It is seen that, as in the learned profes- 
sions so also in mechanical pursuits, the largest 
success is achieved by those trained in the proper 
schools. 

After these crowd the cohorts of intending busi- 
ness men. Modern business is become vast, complex; 
and intricate. Many branches of it deserve rank as 
professions because of the thoro and scientific drill 
they require. A common college curriculum is 
some preparation for business, practical men more 
and more admit, but a better is called for. Special 
schooling is quite as desirable for business as for a 
mechanical or a professional career. 

Business can not be reduced to so exact principles 
as law or medicine, but many a business has ac- 
cumulated its fund of experience that may be shaped 
into scientific form and advantageously studied. 
Modern research brings business within the focus of 
science and develops treatises that practical men 
regard valuable on industry, commerce, transporta- 
tion, insurance, banking, finance, accountancy, and 
farming. 

Field of the University. 


Universities can not create executive ability or 
business genius, or usefully instruct in the details 
of any craft, which are best learned by experience. 
They can, however, equip the man taking up busi- 
ness with a trained mind and with scientific know]l- 
edge of industries and methods, certain to be in- 
valuable to him thruout his career. 

' Systematic courses in industry, commerce, and 
business principles erable students to select their 
occupations intelligently, to learn the technique of a 
concern in minimum time, and to attain greater 
efficiency than men can get without such training. 
Youth entering upon business with a thoro grasp of 
the*processes involved look forward to careers quite 


as alluring as the old professions offer. Business is 
dignified and relieved of much monotony, and its dev- 
otees given more enthusiasm for their work. 

Other leading countries have business schools of 
the highest character. Our universities must pro- 
vide the best education they can if our country is 
to maintain her commercial position and extend her 
world-markets in face of the competition prevalent 
to-day. 

Tho many young men from my part of the country 
still attend Eastern schools the demand for first-rate 
engineer schooling at home rapidly grows. The 
University of Nebraska is, I believe, the only institu- 
tion in itsStateanswering this call, and itslocation is 
such that it attracts students from a wide territory 
outside. It has long had a virile department of civil} 
of mechanical, and of electrical engineering, also one 
of mechanical draughting and machine design. A 
manual training shop is maintained, and a practi- 
cal school of mechanical arts where those who can 
not advance to graduation receive such instruction 
as fits them. ; 

This year 156 out of our 409 men freshmen, being 
38.2 per cent., are in the engineering departments. 
Of the total freshmen enrollment, including women; 
the engineers constitute about 25 per cent. The 
engineering attendance grows steadily with no help 
from advertising or from ‘‘snap”’ courses. 


Household Economy. 


The University school of household economy offers 
a four-year course leading to the bachelor of science 
degree. This is for women what the agricultural, 
forestry, and engineering courses are for men. ; 

A year’s work in physiology, hygiene, and first aid 
to the injured is required. ; 

Domestic art includes sewing by hand and with 
the machine, and practice in the draughting, cut- 
ting, fitting, and making of garments. Textiles 
are studied with reference to their manufacture, 
financial value, wearing qualities, and suitableness 
for various purposes. The drawing and designing 
of dress and furniture and the preparation of work- 
ing drawings for wooden articles are required exer- 
cises. Harmony of color in dress and in house 
furnishings and decoration is studied. 

Domestic science includes courses in general and 
in invalid cookery, in the planning, preparing, and 
serving of meals, in marketing, and in the various 
forms of food preservation. The students practice 
in well-equipped kitchen laboratories. They in- 
vestigate foods with reference to production, value 
financial and nutritive, digestion, assimilation, re- 
lations to the human body, dietetics and the balanc- 
ing of rations. 

Work for Women. 


Home economics includes a study of the planning 
and furnishing of houses, with methods of heating, 
lighting, plumbing, and ventilation, systematic 
housekeeping, the management of cooking, clean- 
ing, and sewing, and the perplexing subjects of 
domestic finance and service. 

Two classes of women are benefited'by these 
courses, those who seek general information and cul- 
ture and desire to make their lives helpful and 
efficient in the home, and those who, likewise wish- 
ing information and culture, expect to use their 
accomplishments as means of maintenance for them- 
selves or for others. 
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The thought is to raise the standard of home life, 
to help individuals become healthier and happier 
and a greater power for intellectual and moral good 
in the community. Physical, intellectual, and moral 
life so closely blend that it is impossible to abuse or 
neglect the physical nature or even be careless about 
it without injury to the whole being. 

Women educated thus, with skilful hands, trained 
minds, and cultivated hearts, can not but bear more 
wisely than others the home responsibilities sure to 
devolve on them, and they utilize better the many 
opportunities which women enjoy to render kindly 
service outside their homes. 

Nebraska high and graded schools do not as yet 
to any extent provide instruction in domestic art 
or science. When they generally do so, as it is 
hoped they may, the demand for such provision at 
the University will be less imperative. 

Forestry. 

From the University of Nebraska proceeded the 
original suggestion that western sandhills could, 
and that profitably, be covered with forests. It was 
upon our grounds and from representations made by 
our professors that the purpose took shape in the 
minds of Government experts leading to the estab- 
lishmeat by the United States of the forest reserves 
in the sandy counties, where pines are now actually 
growing with utmost ‘vigor and promise, assuring 
success to the afforestation policy and the profitable 
afforestation, in time, of all the sandy areas in the 
West. 

It was to assist, still further, this work so advan- 
tageous to our country, that the University created 
its department of forestry. A four-year course is 
given, leading to the bachelor of science degree. The 
soil in its relation to vegetation and the relations of 
climate and rainfall to the forest covering of the 
country are carefully studied, also modes of affores- 
tation, forest preservation, utilization, and econ- 
omy, good and bad trees for various uses and locali- 
ties, seed collecting and nursery practice. Eco- 
nomic geology, botany, entomology, and zoology, 
with all which we do much, well combine with this 
forestry drill. Each student has the opportunity 
to spend one or more summers in some of the Gov- 
ernment reserves engaging in actual forestry prac- 
tice. 

Agricultural Education. 

Thruout the Mississippi Valley the most impor- 
tant form of industrial education is agricultural. 
What I say on this relates primarily to my own 
habitat I can not, nor is that your wish, under- 
take to epitomize the status of agricultural knowl- 
edge all over America, as is done so interestingly 
in W. S. Harwood’s book ‘‘The New Earth.” I 
draw a sketch with local details and color, not a 
continental map. Most of its traits, however, fit 
as well the other States between the great river and 
the Rockies, and, with slight modification, any State 
predominantly agricultural. 

For details here, as in what precedes, I lean heavily 
upon expert colleags, sometimes using their words. 

Generic and inclusive phases of agricultural edu- 
cation are: (1) Research; and (2) Inculcation. 

I deal first with research. 

Before proceeding, however, I pause for a quartet 
of remarks. 

First: In all enterprises of rural interest the 
State University in a young State like Nebraska 
occupies a more central position than would be ex- 
pected or possible in an eastern community. It is 
much more than a teaching agency. People turn 
to it for counsel upon almost every problem arising 
on the farm—concerning soils, minerals, water, 


crop planting and care, what trees to set out for 
shade, orchard, or forest; problems about farm 
or range stoek. how to purchase or handle to best 
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advantage, how to fatten, and how and when to 
market with greatest profit. 

Second: ‘‘We,” ‘‘our,” ‘“‘us,” in these notices, 
while meaning primarily University people, include 
as well a great many farmers, breeders, fruiterers, 
horticulturists, seed-raisers, and other neighbors co- 
operating or competing with the University in fos- 
tering agricultural advance. 

Third: Its activity in the realm of agriculture 
is after all by no means, as its compass might sug- 
gest to some, the whole of what the University is 
doing. I am here picturing, on the contrary, about 
half the business of one among the five colleges of 
which the institution is composed. 

Fourth: Its wide and hearty work of industrial 
education in no wise enfeebles the University’s 
agency in other spheres. The utilitarian and the 
liberal motives are not the same, but, far from being 
at war, they are mutually helpful. President Jef- 
ferson saw this, and there is no better proof of his 
wondrous breadth and insight. He founded the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, with the motto, ‘ Phil- 
osophy the Pilot- of Life.” He was also the John 
the Baptist, nay, the very Elijah of the present 
agricultural dispensation, urging the erection of an 
agricultural professorship in every college. 

The third president of this Republic rarely if ever 
saw a Phi Beta Kappa farmer, but now such farmers 
are numerous. Industrial study frequently turns 
liberal soon as it gets under way. Well have I seen 
students come to college bent wholly on preparing 
to earn and gain, change temper completely, and 
become heartiest devotees of culture or of pure 
science, distancing classmates who began with 
liberal intent. Such recruits, a whole army, take 
the country thru, would be lost to the arts and 
sciences but for the king’s shilling held out to them 
in the way of utilitarian mental opportunity. 


A Broad Education. 


This argument is of course not the only one. 
Noblesse oblige. An institution of highest learning, 
with its costly outfit, is bound to afford its com- 
munity every species of help it can for which there is 
call. Rewards may be ignored; they have a way 
of appearing when due, the surer when not expected 
or bargained for. 

Not once or twice in this rough island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 


The University experiment station conducts in- 
vestigations requiring technical knowledge and 
laboratory service, with which, therefore, individual 
farmers could not cope. Others disclose ill condi- 
tions without suggesting remedies. Others are of 
incalculable benefit, immediate and certain to last. 

The most important problem in agriculture is and 
always has been conserving and increasing soil fer- 
tility. By good farming you perform the miracle 
of eating your cake and keeping it tco. 

The principles involved in this magic were laid 
bare by Liebig’s investigations given out in 1840. 
Nearly the entire commercial fertilizer industry, 
amounting to millions of dollars in our country alone, 
is based upon the doctrine of this great teacher, 
that organic manure, portions or the debris of plants 
and animals, may be replaced by the inorganic com- 
pounds into which it breaks up in the ground. Sup- 
plementary to this came Hellriegel’s discovery that 
thru bacteria acting on the roots of legumes atmos- 
pheric nitrogen may be made available as plant food. 
The work of experimental stations has been largely 
the application of these fundamentals and the fre- 
utation of erroneous conclusions from them. 

On every level of redemption, casting out devils 
goes hand in hand with working miracles. The 
Geneva station, by showing the limitations of soil 
inoculation. pretty effectually discourage “‘vest 
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pocket fertilizer’? promoting. Twenty years ago 
the agricultural press loudly praised corn-grinders, 
corn-and-cob-grinders, oat-grinders, rye-grinders, 
horse-power grinders, windpower, waterpower, 
steampower and hot-air grinders. Now, literally 
according to the words of Scripture, “the grinders 
cease because they are few.’’ Dean Henry, of Wis- 
consin, bitterly denounced by interested manufac- 
turers, demonstrated that under ordinary circum- 
stances in the west grinding is not profitable. 


Profit from Russia. 


Professor Lyon, now of Cornell, while in Nebraska 
usefully tested the propriety of looking to Russia 
proper, Siberia, and Turkestan for varieties of grain 
and alfalfa adapted to our plains. He found that 
durum or macaroni wheat and the early varieties 
of oats and corn will flourish there and be highly 
profitable. So will the sugar beet. Before a sugar 
factory arose in Nebraska we had proved that the 
State could grow sugar beets with profit. Then 
farmers and capitalists took hold. 

We have ascertained to a most valuable extent 
what varieties of grains, grasses, and forage crops 
are at once hardy and productive in each several 
section under our charge. The wide introduction 
of winter wheat in Nebraska was largely due to our 
experiments. Over one hundred varieties were 
sown. Most amounted to little and many were 
valueless; but a few varieties, notably the Turkish 
red, proved hardy over large territory which had 
previously grown nothing but spring wheat. As a 
result of this try-out the State’s winter wheat pro- 
duction increased, it is safe to say, more than 10,- 
000,000 bushels per year, making wheat profitable 
where it had not been so. Tame grasses have been 
introduced, brome grass making hardy and succulent 
pasture in precincts where alien grasses had never 
flourished, meadow fescue for both meadows and 
pastures, and, most notably, that wonderful plant, 
alfalfa. 

The original introduction of Kherson oats into 
the United States was by the Nebraska University. 
This occurred in 1897, the grain coming from the 
province of Kherson in Russia. Ten years of ex- 
perience have shown this oat to be far the most suc- 
cessful grown in the light rainfall parts of Nebraska, 
outdoing the sixty-day oat, which also promises 
well. In Central and Western Nebraska the Kher- 
son yields, favorable years, as high as fifty bushels 
the acre; ordinary years, usually ten bushels more 
than other oats, while in dry seasons it comes to 
crop when later varieties fail. Thus far, the quality, 
the early maturity, and the high producing power 
of this marvelous oat continue unabated. 

Corn experiments to improve seed and to secure 
varieties adapted to different localities have pro- 
duced astonishing results. Progressive farmers in- 
crease their per acre yield from five to ten bushels. 
The educational process will shortly push up the per 
acre five bushels over the entire 7,000,000 acres 
which Nebraska plants in corn, a gain worth to the 
State approximately $10,000,000 a year. 

Agricultural research won signal triumph in 
showing that semi-arid farming may and must 
succeed. Till quite recently the thought has been 
all but unanimous that profitable farming upon 
non-irrigable areas is absolutely dependent upon 
precipitation, so that if this falls much short of 
thirty inches yearly, no matter how rich your land, 
your alternatives are cattle husbandry, travel, or 
death. rc’ wa a Resale pee, 8 weg Bt 

Irrigation and Dry Agriculture. 

The insight is now emerging that agriculture is 
not only considerably independent of rainfall, but 
can, in low rainfall localities, dispense with irriga- 
tion itself; that sub-humid farming is not shut up 
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to irrigable valleys here and there or to windmill 
or gasoline lifting from under ground, that holders 
of semi-arid farms not irrigable are not confronted 
by the alternatives of stock-raising, travel, or death; 
but have a noble chance for life and prosperity 
right there on those semi-arid farms not irrigable. 


The resources that promise and are beginning to 
effect this deliverance are two: the importation 
and the breeding of drouth-defying seeds and crops; 
and water-hoarding and water-holding methods of 
culture—for short, “dry culture.’ Hardy seeds 
and grains will by themselves effect much; dry 
culture by itself will. Both devices together will 
turn wildernesses into gardens of plenty. 

The anti-drouth victories securable thru the 
breeding of hardy seeds and by planting rugged 
instead of feeble crops it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss. Suffice it to say that aridity can be overcome 
by these means to a very great extent, as is amply 
evinced by the history of Kherson oats and maca- 
roni wheat and by the wonderful achievements 
attained in the breeding of seeds for all sorts of 
purposes. Within very large limits you can create 
in seeds and so in crops whatever powers and 
properties you please. In corn you can, by a few 
years’ breeding, increase the oil, the starch, or the 
protein, six, eight, or ten per cent. and probably 
more. The ability of a crop to withstand drouth, 
to get on with minimum water, can be increased in 
the same way. 

Disc the soil as early as possible in spring so as to 
turn under all the moisture winter and spring have 
left, and to put the surface in shape to catch and hold 
all coming later. Then, often enough to prevent any 
part of the surface becoming a crust, incessantly, till 
the crop is a foot or more high, harrow or agitate the 
surface soil, keeping it in the form of a mulch. You 
thus entrap every particle of moisture from sky or 
air, and at the same time, by foiling capillarity, im- 
prison the water below and keep it from evaporating, 
or rather, force it, if it gets out into the air at all, 
to escape thru the trunks or branches of the 
growing plants, giving up to them its life. 

The main ends which the process is meant to at- 
tain are two, the impounding of water and the reten- 
tion and right use of it after it is impounded. Get 
the element under cover and then retain and employ 
it instead of permitting it to “waste its sweetness on 
the desert air.’’ Box the liquid and keep the lid on. 

Fallowing every odd year with the possible aid of a 
cover crop assures crops even years in many places 
too dry for yearly crops by any method. The prin- 
ciple is that intensive tillage during the odd summer, 
plowing and continuous working thereafter, stores 
in the soil wet enough to make a crop with minimum 
wet the even year. 

Irrigation and dry agriculture is some day to be 
the typical and the most successful of all agriculture. 
No over-wet seasons or periods occur, such as, in 
humid areas, either destroy crops outright or ruin 
their quality. Harvest weeks are sunny enough for 
the work. Farming loses its gambling aspect as 
much as manufacturing. This feature will enable 
rural pursuits to command and retain first class 
talent to a greater extent than is now the case. 

Millions of acres will be added to our effective 
agricultural domain, whereupon will be settled in 
perpetuity a thrifty, happy, prosperous and strong 
population. This prospect is one to arouse patriotic 
enthusiasm. Its well-to-do farmers are a republic’s 
most reliable bulwark. More than other classes they 
think sanely, see things steadily and see them whole. 
They love peace and pursue it, but, at crises of 
national peril, the farmer boys are the bravest 
among the brave, and can always be counted on to 
man the firing line. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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Dorothea Beale: An Educational Pioneer. 


(Adapted from an Editorial in the Montreal Gazette.) 


The death a couple weeks ago of Miss Dorothea 
Beale causes deep and widespread regret in the 
higher educational circles of Great Britain. Nor 
was it there alone, indeed, that Miss Beale’s services 
to the cause of woman’s education were known and 
appreciated. As long ago as in 1889 she had been 
made Officer d’ Academie, an honor which is much 
prized in Canada. When the jubilee of the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, with which Miss Beale had 
been associated since 1858, took place in 1904, the 
event created widespread interest. The Marquis of 
Londonderry, the Bishop of Bristol, the Dean of 
Durham, the heads of women’s colleges in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and other persons of official 
importance were present. The celebration was ex- 
tended over two years (1904 and 1905), and before, 
during and since the biennium, Miss Beale was hon- 
ored in many ways. Dr. Benjamin Jowett, the 
Master of Balliol, showed his high estimation of Miss 
Beale’s work by visiting her at Cheltenham and 
examining all the departments of the college; and 
on his return to Oxford he wrote to her with 
cordial commendation of her ‘‘great institution.” 

We have already pointed out that France took the 
lead in conferring upon Miss Beale one of those dis- 
tinctions previously for the most part reserved for 
deserving men. In 1902 Edinburgh University 
made Miss Beale a Doctor of Laws (LL.D.). In the 
preceding year she had been placed on the advisory 
board of London University for arranging the ma- 
triculation examination. Cheltenham presented her 
with the freedom of the borough. Last year the 
University of Durham made Miss Beale tutor in let- 
ters. 

When Miss Beale learned, forty-eight years ago, 
that the position of head mistress at Cheltenham 
was vacant, she was thoroly dissatisfied with the 
duties that she had undertaken to discharge. She 
had then been a year at Casterton, the ‘‘ Bowood”’ 
of Charlotte Bronte, having given up her place in 
Queen’s College, after seven years of arduous service, 
because of the too manifest predominance in that 
establishment of the professors of King’s College. 
The latter could, it is true, plead that Queen’s had 
been their conception, and, while they recognized 
Miss Beale’s originality, devotion, and industry, they 
could not part with their control even to so zealous 
a woman teacher. But it was rather of lack of con- 
trol that Miss Beale had complained. For, while 
the professors of King’s College claimed absolute 
authority in the management of Queen’s College, 
some of them were unpunctual in their attendance 
and all of them were too much engaged in other 
work to give the time required for the proper dis- 
charge of their important duties at Queen’s. Be- 
sides, Miss Beale recognized the urgent and growing 
need of a strong and sympathetic womanly influence 
over the students. She, therefore, resigned the post 
that she had held so faithfully (in spite of adverse 
circumstances), for seven years and London’s loss 
became Cheltenham’s great gain. 

Miss Dorothea Beale, whose long life’s active work 
only ceased last month, was, in a sense, an heir to the 
place that she filled for more than fifty years as a 
pioneer in the field of woman’s education. When 
she was born, in 1831, her father, Miles Beale, 
M.R.C.S., had already distinguished himself by his 
interest in the improvement of the educational sys- 
tems that prevailed in England. Besides the effect 
of her father’s example, Dorothea Beale, on begin- 
ning her mature life, had profited by the influence of 
two remarkable women of her own kindred. One of 


these was her maternal grandaunt, Mrs. Cornwallis; 
the other, her cousin, Caroline Cornwallis. The lat- 
ter was the author of a number of works, whose col- 
lective title may have suggested another well-known 
series, for Miss Caroline Cornwallis called the 
volumes that she wrote,‘‘Small books on great sub- 
jects.” Her thirst for knowledge was absolutely 
omnivorous. Her studies comprised Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, modern languages, philosophy, law, crim- 
inal procedure, etc. -But in spite of the good counsel 
and stimulating practice of her earnest kinswomen, 
Dorothea could not escape the mockery (as she 
deemed it afterwards) of asystem based on Pinnock’s 
Catechism and Mangnall’s questions, which was then 
all that most boarding-schools supplied. When she 
left school, she was conscious of the vast tracts of 
knowledge that she had still to explore and began to 
make up for lost time. Among those who helped to 
develop her mind were Mr. Pullen, professor of 
astronomy at Cambridge; Professor Plumptre (the 
translator of Aeschylus and Sophocles), with whom 
she read Plato and the Greek dramatists, and the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, with whom she studied literature 
and philosophy. 

It was an epoch in Miss Beale’s mental develop- 
ment, as well as in the history of female education 
when Queen’s College, Hartley Street, was opened in 
1846. Miss Beale was connected with it as a tutor 
for seven years. There she obtained the knowledge 
that made up, thru her zeal and industry, for the 
time that she had lost at boarding-schools, and there 
she had the training and experience that fitted her 
for the great work of her life. Miss Beale’s educa- 
tional work was rooted in religion, but the doors of 
her college were open to all. 


BPI 


Dr. Fulda on the American Drama. 


If it is true that in the verdict of foreign critics 
can be read the judgments of posterity, the outlook 
for the American theater is rather discouraging. 
Current Literature reprints in its December issue ex- 
tracts from the recently published American impres- 
sions of Dr. Ludwig Fulda. The celebrated German 
dramatist tells us that, culturally at least, we are 
still colonial. A new Columbus, he says, must yet 
discover this continent for art. He continues: 

“The American drama still stands on a pretty low 
level. Gorgeous scenery and always elaborate, often 
excellent, acting furnish a splendid frame for an in- 
ferior picture. Altho America has produced so far 
no real dramatist, productions of domestic play- 
wrights prevail. The chief function of the latter 
consists in writing light burlesques and conversation- 
comedies, and in supplying popular favorites with 
grateful roles in melodramas and spectacular shows. 
The prudery of the American public excludes the 
whole field of erotic problems, and psychology, too, 
is wholly barred from the boards. What adultery 
is in French comedy, namely, the quintessence of the 
drama, that the revolver becomes in the hands of the 
American playwright. Our nervous ladies who 
shiver at the thought of a shot being fired on the 
stage would faint at the very sight of the gigantic 
posters which preferably depict climacteric moments 
of the theatrical murder scenes. Now and then 
Shakespeare is played; but he is nowhere cultivated 
systematically. The other great masters of the 
world’s literature are totally unknown to the Ameri- 
can stage, and its blissful ignorance of the work of 
modern European countries is almost equally 
marked.” 





There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 
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Significant Educational Discussions. 
IN THE DAILY PAPERS. 


Social Status of the Teacher. 
[‘‘x” in Springfield (Mass.) Republican.] 

Among the more pertinent criticisms on our public 
school system made by the many European scholars 
who are now studying our educational methods 
especial emphasis is laid on the failure to recognize 
the importance and value of the teacher. The cry 

. of scarcity of instructors and diminished efficiency 
that is heard the country over from superintendents 
and school boards shows that just at this point a 
grave danger to our schools exists. 

The first and most obvious remedy suggested is 
increase in salaries. That teachers are wofully 
under-paid is a truism, tho trite that has not as yet 
fully reached the popular consciousness and con- 
science. It is certainly not desirable that the strike 
or combination should be used as a means to secure 
increased compensation. So while wage-earners, 
manufacturers, capitalists, and even professional 
men, with the exception of the clergy, are profiting 
by the great material prosperity, the teacher’s wage 
remains stationary. The higher scale of prices for 
the necessities and comforts of life weighs heavily 
on this class of public servants. Cities might be 
named where salaries of instructors are at the same 
figures that prevailed thirty or fifty years ago. 

The best service of the teacher can never be paid 
in coin of the realm, but simple justice and the good 
of the schools demand a salary that shall make it 
possible to live in comfort, to provide intellectual 
refreshment thru books, lectures, and travel, to lay 
aside something against the years when active work 
is impossible because of illness or age. It is a 
lamentable fact that under present conditions the 
great majority of teachers must live in the simplest 
fashion and even then they are able to accumulate 
but a meager reserve. 

Another influence that is keeping capable young 
men and women from the field of public school work 
is the decline in the social standing of the teacher. 
Time was when the principal and preceptress of the 
academy held a high place in the community life— 
equal with squire, minister, and doctor. The an- 
cient custom of ‘‘ boarding round, ’’with all its objec- 
tions, did bring the teacher into genial and whole- 
some relations with his clientage. But as cities 
have grown in size and school systems become more 
complex, parent and instructor have drifted apart 
and rarely meet unless some troublesome question 
of discipline arises regarding John or Mary. 

Even in this city,’so fortunate in its attitude 
toward popular education, a certain tendency toward 
social indifference as regards the teaching force is 
evident. In our large cities only the most fortunate 
teachers form pleasant and helpful acquaintances 
among the people at large. The common lot is the 
boarding place or room in an apartment house, with 
meals at some restaurant. Companionship is lim- 
ited to co-workers, with topics of conversation 
drawn from the petty trials and tribulations of the 
class-room. Such a regimen does not make for the 
best uplift and refreshment of spirit. 

What the teacher especially needs is such social 
enjoyment as shall give an entirely different out- 
look from that furnished by the round of daily duty. 
A ministry of this kind calls for genuine interest 
and tactful good will on the part of people who have 
means and facilities for entertaining. Instances 
are increasing where teachers plan receptions for 
parents at school buildings and in supplementing 
these endeavors many homes may well open their 
doors to teachers, especially those who are new to 


any community. fy 


The effect on temper and quality of school work 
would soon be evident. A reputation for such hos- 
pitality helps a city in securing the best teachers. 
The improved social attitude resulting would help 
to enlist young men and women of character and 
ambition in the work of instruction. Herein lies 
a manifest duty and opportunity for American com- 
munities that value the cause of popular education. 


The Perils of Education. 


[Providence (R. I.) Tribune.] 


It may be that a New York paper has been sub- 
jected to undeserved criticism for recently venturing 
the opinion that ‘‘the descendants of the old-time 
negro slaves are inflated and misled by the worthless 
‘education’ of the latter-day public schools.” That 
is, there is reason to believe that the remonstrants 
fail to appreciate the point of view of the alleged 
offender. While it is admitted that the public 
schools are not doing all for their pupils that they 
might do and should do, it is stoutly maintained, 
nevertheless, that the instruction which they impart 
is valuable and that if there is any difference be- 
tween the influence exerted over black scholars and 
that which shows itself in the children of white par- 
ents it is a difference in degree and not in kind. 

All this may be conceded to be true without de- 
stroying the force of the contention that education 
does tend to add to the self-esteem of the educated 
and is, to that extent, perhaps, objectionable. The 
color line apart, a little knowledge has been pro- 
nounced a dangerous thing, and it is only a little 
knowledge at best that may be acquired in the public 
schools. For wisdom in full flower it is necessary to 
turn to the higher institutions of learning. 

In any event, the theory that of late years educa- 
tion has been too widely disseminated, that it has 
been cheapened by making it free and, in many 
sections of the country, compulsory, and that 
thru its agency it is becoming more and more 
difficult properly to grade society and set up class 
distinctions is no new theory, certainly. Effort in 
any direction designed to raise standards, to place 
everybody on a high plane, or even a common plane, 
and to deprive the minority of the advantages, intel- 
lectual, financial, or physical, which they formerly 
enjoyed in dealing with the majority, multiplies the 
perplexities of existence in the eyes of the former, 
particularly the vexations connected with the servant 
problem. 

In the near future it may easily be possible to 
know, if not enough, at least too much to work, and 
once we witness the passing of venerable relations 
between employer and employe we shall be pretty 
sure to be brought face to face with a situation that 
will give rise to no end of anxiety and demand the 
closest thought and attention. Universal education, 
no less than universal prosperity, has its perils. ®% 

It might be urged that in thus remonstrating 
against the public schools the minority are animated 
by selfish motives. But there is no escape from 
selfishness; it is inborn; the majority are also selfish. 


Incentive for Men Teachers. 


{Montpelier (Vt.) Journal.] 

The new educational bill for the districting of 
schools will furnish some incentive for young men in 
this State to enter upon the profession of teaching. 
There will be something to look forward to by the 
creation of district supervisors which at a salary of 
from $1200 to $1500 a year will make a fair thing 
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from a remunerative standpoint for a bright young 
man with proper qualifications. 

Heretofore there has been a dearth of male teachers 
in this State as is shown from the section of the re- 
port of the superintendent of schools for 1904, which 
follows: ‘‘The decrease in number of male and cor- 
responding increase of female teachers has continued 
for half a century in Vermont, as in other States. 
There is a reaction against this trend in the effort 
to secure more male teachers for grammar and high 
schools, but as yet it is not strong enough to over- 
come what all must regard as an unfortunate ten- 
dency. In Vermont about ten per cent. of our 
teachers are men; in Massachusetts, eight per cent.; 
in the United States, about twenty-five per cent. 
Elsewhere appears a report on the “‘ Necessity of Men 
Teachers.” 


A Medical View of the Kindergarten. 
[From the ‘‘Medical Record.’’| 

There is a certain period, which may be described 
as extending from the fifth to the seventh year, when 
the young hopefuls have formulated demands as re- 
gards their occupation which can no longer be satis- 
fied by the nursery or its methods. Yet their age is 
such that they cannot be subjected to the restraints 
of the primary school grades and the acquirement of 
the elementary knowledge of the three ‘“‘R’s.”” The 
advent of that institution which manifests its 
German origin in the appellation of “‘kindergarten”’ 
was regarded by educators and mothers as a means 
whereby the young child could be properly guided 
by the use of eyes, ears, and fingers to be prepared for 
mental efforts, and so the little toddlers were gathered 
into a room for several hours daily, and taught to 
weave pretty little mats with colored strips of paper, 
to make pretty little mud pies, to sit in a circle and 
sing pretty little songs with a pretty little teacher in 
the center of the group. All of these things appealed 
to the mother, who, in many instances, may have 
been animated by the desire to get rid for a few hours 
daily of the youngsters, who were at an age when 
getting into mischief and asking embarrassing ques- 
tions were apparently their main desires. And so 
Froebel’s idea grew in popularity, and even the pub- 
lic school authorities were in time compelled to listen 
to the clamor, establish kindergartens, and provide 
specially trained teachers. 

To careful observers among educators the objec- 
tions to restraining young children in this manner 
soon became evident, but their only reward was to 
be called ‘‘old-fashioned.”’ This epithet will also 
probably be applied to N. ‘LL. North, who voices his 
objection to the method in a communication in the 
Brooklyn Medical Journal for June, 1906. He calls 
attention to the severe strain to which the eyes, only 
partly developed at this age, are subjected in making 
the various paper mats and other useless articles of 
which the kindergartner is so fond. It has been 
actually proved, moreover, that the average child 
who is free from care and kindergarten obligation 
until the seventh year will do better work than his 
classmate who has been occupied for two or more 
years in the manner described. What growing 
children need is plenty of fresh air, sunshine, and 
exercise, and their physical rather than their mental 
faculties should be cultivated. The restraints im- 
posed by confinement in a school-room are irksome 
enough after the seventh year, when it has become 
necessary to acquire the knowledge which our civili- 
zation has deemed fit that we possess. Before that 
period the cultivation may better be extended to the 
body, so that the vegetative processes may be devel- 
oped and perfected to such an extent that disease 
may be resisted and the mind prepared for the de- 
mands to be made upon it in later years. 





Nature Study Programs. III. 


Next year in laying out a nature study program our readers 
may appreciate the following addition made by Miss Helen M. 
Dodd to her article published in Toe Scoot Journat for 
November 24. 

In looking over many poems which incarnate the 
thought of Autumn, one finds the idea of death, 
decay, and hence sadness, to be almost universal. 

To me autumn has always seemed the culmination 
of life; life.in its fullest radiance and joy. Helen 
Hunt Jackson most nearly expresses the spirit of 
autumn in her little poem entitled ‘‘October.” 
For the benefit of those who may not know it we 
quote it here: 

The month of carnival of all the year, 

When Nature lets the wild earth go its way, 
And spends whole seasons on a single day. 
The springtime holds her white and purple dear; 
October lavish, plants them far and near; 

The summer, charily her reds doth lay 

Like jewels on her costliest array; 

October scornful turns them on a bier, 

The winter hoards his frost of pearls in sign 
Of kingdom; whiter pearls than winter knew 
Or Empress wore, in Egypt’s ancient line, 
October feasting, neath her dome of blue 
Drinks at a single draught, tho filtered thru 
Sunshining air as in a tingling wine! 

Compare the spirit of it with a few lines from 
Shelley’s “‘Autumn—aA Dirge”’: 

The warm sun is failing; the bleak wind is wailing, 

The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 
And the year 

On the earth, is lying. 


Or a bit from Coleridge’s “‘November”’ : 


The mellow year is hasting to its close; 
The little birds have almost sung their last. 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast, etc. 


True this is November, and the oak trees alone 
among the deciduous trees hold valiantly to their 
leaves, but tho life is dormant it is not dead. When 
the leaf falls, above the new made scar is the winter 
bud, which holds in its hard, gummy, or perhaps 
fur-like covering, the leaves and blossoms for the 
coming year, complete in miniature, simply wait- 
ing for the warmer sun and showers of spring to 
start the sap, and then as if by magic the tiny 
leaves and blossoms which were prepared the sum- 
mer before, expand, and burst into bloom. The 
leaf falls and under its warm covering, with later an 
added blanket of snow, other buds sleep in the earth 
ready to come forth when: the proper time shall 
come. 

And the birds; do you realize what a variety we 
have with us thru the autumn and winter, unabashed 
by cold weather and winter snows? Watch for 
them and see. 

On limbs that may seem bare, but are not life- 
less, with their wonderful variety of winter buds; 
look for cocoons and last year’s nests. 


Bibliography for November. 

Brirps IN THEIR Economic RELATION TO MAN. 
and Dearborn. 

Birps or NorTHEASTERN AMERICA.—Chapman. 
Birp Lirr.—Chapman. 
Our Nature Trees.—Harriet Keeler. 
Famitiar Trees.—F. Schuyler Mathews. 
Tue Tree Boox.—Julia Rogers. 
Mornus.—Holland. 
ButrerFr.ies.—Holland. 
CycLorepIA BRITTANICA. 
New INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
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Notes of New Books 


University Hymns, a new book of hymns and tunes, has 
been prepared by a joint committee of the corporation and 
the college faculty of Yale University for use in Battell 
Chapel. The most characteristic part of the book is the 
arrangement of the tunes, which has been made by Profes- 
sor Parker. Most hymn tunes, naturally, are composed for 
mixed male and female voices, with a total range of about 
three octaves. To compress this harmony within two 
octaves, which is the range between the low notes of the 
ordinary bass voice and the high notes of the ordinary un- 
trained tenor voice, is often either unsatisfactory or down- 
right impossible. Hence most of the books of tunes for male 
voices have set the second bass lower than most basses are 
able to sing effectively, while the high notes of the first tenor 
in the same tunes are above the reach of most young men’s 
voices. The difficulty of the situation is increased by the 
fact that few college students read music with facility, and 
almost all want to sing either the air or the second bass, 
Thus, tho Tue Cottece Hymnsook has rendered important 
service in Battell Chapel since January, 1886, it has demanded 
a range of voice beyond that of most of the congregation. 
The musical editors of Universiry Hymns have solved the 
problem in one or other of three ways: (1) wherever pos- 
sible, an arrangement has been made for four male voices; 
(2) in some tunes, the successive musical phrases have been 
arranged in unison in two, three, or four parts, whichever 
may be most effective, with harmony supplied by a full 
accompaniment for the organ, written below the vocal score; 
(3) when neither of the above arrangements is satisfactory, 
the tune is designated as to be sung in unison. In no case 
does the melody rise above one line J’, and rarely above EL. 
The second bass is rarely written below /' in the great octave. 
The melody in tunes to be sung in unison usually remains 
within the compass of one octave, and is never high. 

In the selection of hymns and tunes, no other needs were 
considered than those of the congregation in Battell Chapel 
and of the social religious meetings in Dwight Hall and Byers 
Hall, altho the committee believes that the book will be 
much more widely useful. A few, but not many, tunes have 
been admitted against the preference of the musical editors, 
because of old associations or proved usefulness, in spite of 
musical deficiencies. A like remark may be made with regard 
to the hymns: some have been admitted simply because 
they have proved themselves well suited to the needs of the 
meetings in Dwight Hall. 

For the hymns, the original purpose of the compilers was 
merely to issue a revised edition of THe Cottege Hymn- 
BOOK, published just twenty-one years ago, which in turn 
was based on the CotteGrk Hymnat, an admirable collection 
of hymns without tunes, prepared by Professor Dexter for 
the use of the Yale College congregation when Battell Chapel 
was completed in 1876. The original purpose of the pres- 
ent compilers, however, has been considerably modified in 
the hope of better providing for present needs. Very many 
of the hymns in the former collection have been eliminated, 
and while many other hymns have been added, the total 
number is much reduced. Universiry Hymns contains 349 
hymns, on 311 pages, in addition to several pages of chants. 
Among the hymns are four or five in their old Latin form, 
which seems particularly appropriate for a college congrega- 
tion, as Veni Emmanuel, Adeste Fideles, Dulce Carmen, Filii 
et Filiae. 

The committee on the hymn book devoted fourteen even- 
ings to their work, before the copy was sent to the printer, 
and others have shared in the labor of proof-reading, but 
the heaviest burden of care for the hymns has rested on Rev. 
Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, of the Corporation, and Professor 
Thomas Day Seymour. 

University Hymns is published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 

Mary A. Ward, assisted by Madelene D. Barnum, both of 
whom are connected with New York public schools, has pre- 
pared an AppITIONAL Primer for use in connection with the 
other volumes of the Rationan Meruop 1n Reapinq@ series 
and the Manuat or INsTRUCTION. 

The book is divided into three sections. In the first three 
methods are employed, sight-reading from sight-word cards 
and from blackboard, drill on phonograms, and ear training. 
In the second section the Primer is added to the sight-read- 
ing, and drill in the blend of sounds is introduced. The third 
section adds reading from the more difficult part of the 
Primer to the exercises already introduced. The method, 
as developed in the course of the book is natural and simple, 
the progressive steps are gradual and well directed. The 
illustrations which form an important part of the book are 
well executed and will be a great help in interesting pupils. 
It is a capital book, and should find a warm reception among 
primary teachers. (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York.) 

Gustaf Larsson, principal of the Sloyd Training School 
of Boston, has written a most practical little text-book on 
wood working, for elementary schools. After speaking very 
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briefly of the various woods best adapted to this work, Mr. 
Larsson gives a description of the tools, with short directions 
for their use. Then follow very practical and simple draw- 
ings for models, with directions for making. A chapter is 
devoted to work which can be done in the class-room, and 
exercises are described which can be used in schools with 
limited outfits. To say that ELemenrary Stoyp anp WuiITtT- 
TLING will prove indispensable to teachers whose pupils are 
under twelve years old, is hardly putting it too strongly— 
it is admirably practical in every detail. (Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York.) 


J. Rose Colby’s new book Lirreratruer AND Lire In ScHooL 
is not a book of methods in the narrow use of the word; it is 
a plea for the rightful place in our schools to which the mold- 
ing power of literature entitles it. It contains many sug- 
gestions of how to make reading more than an enforced 
school exercise. The author’s conception of the duties of 
a teacherof literatureseems toinclude in addition to the func- 
tions usually connected with that individual, an idea of 
literary leadership, such as is found in the wise leader of a 
literary club. Taken separately, the various chapters might 
be considered as delightful essays from their pleasing style and 
good literary form. Altogether, it is a delightful and illumi- 
nating book, which brings before us clearly and reasonably 
the proper relation of literature to life. The author is Pro- 
fessor of Literature in the Illinois State Normal University. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25, net. Postpaid.) 


The task which Dr. William C. Morey, of the University 
of Rochester has set himself in presenting in a single volume 
of medium size the OurLtines or ANCIENT History is far 
from simple. Not only must the story of the various nations 
of antiquity be told briefly and simply, but the relation of 
one to another must be made clear. The part which each 
played in the advance of civilization; the contribution of 
each to the literature, art, jurisprudence, and general cul- 
ture of the world must be shown. The author has succeeded 
admirably in tracing the general advance of progress, and 
at the same time giving a brief but accurate portrayal of the 
life of the different nations and periods with which the nar- 
rative deals. The division into chapters and headings has 
been done with care and understanding. The numerous 
maps are clear and helpful, and the abundance of cuts and 
reproductions with which the book is illustrated, are well 
chosen and finely executed. 

The res:!t of Dr. Morey’s evident scholarship and faculty 
for discriminating between essentials and non-essentials is 
a text-book clear, concise, and accurate, and well suited to 
high school work. The present volume will doubtless take 
its place with the author’s already popular OurLiInes oF 
GREEK History and Ovut.ines or Roman History. (Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York.) 


Tue Upper Hanno. By Emerson Gifford Taylor. _ 

Kingsford, an elm-shaded Connecticut village, on a river 
flowing into the Sound, is the stage on which the characters 
in this novel figure. Squire Warden, blustering but weak- 
spined, is the villain. Jean Wilder, his ward, a young woman 
with an Elsie Venner-like habit of roaming the woods un- 
chaperoned, is the heroine; Dana Grey, a stalwart artist, 
and Sebastian French, a Socialist mill-hand, are her suitors. 
Leonidas J. Bassett, retired sea-captain, three-parts rascal, 
is the one who has ‘“‘the upper hand” thruout, keeping the 
squire under his thumb, and, like a fairy godfather, shower- 
ing material benefits upon the much-wooed Jean, who is 
discovered to be of his own flesh and blood. A forged will 
and a box stuffed with coin and bank notes play minor but 
— parts. The descriptions of scenery have the air 
of having been written in the open; the characters, tho well 
individualized, and in no sense plagiarized, fail to impress 
one as new acquaintances; the plot, following rather con- 
ventional lines, does not mystify, after a few pages have 
been turned—nevertheless, the author’s agreeable style and 
the hope that some unusual situation will develop, carry the 
reader on to the end. The denouement, which might easily 
have been made mawkish, is handled by Mr. Taylor with 
genuine art. (A. S. Barnes & Company, New York.) 


Books of the Week. 


Canfield, Arthur Graves.—Porms oF 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Vicror Huvao. 


Fogazzaro, Antonio.—THe Parrior. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
Kramer, Harold M.—Hearts AND THE Cross. Lathrop, 


Lee & Shepard Co. 

Rhoades, Addison and Schneider, Lydia.—A German 
Primer. Henry Holt & Co. 

Robbins, Edward Rutledge.—Piane Geometry. Amer- 
ican Book Co . 


If you are losing appetite, lying awake nights, take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—it’s just the tonic you need. 


Your druggist will tell you that Murine Eye Remedy Cures 
Eyes. Makes Weak Eyes Strong. Doesn’t Smart. Soothes 
Sells for 50 cents. 


Eye Pain. 
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DON’ T BE MISLED 


INTO THINKING ANY AND ALL TOOLS 
WiLL DO FOR MANUAL TRAINING WORK 


Students as a rule are novices, inexperienced in handling tools, and especially the more delicate 


“edge ’’ tools. 


Such conditions demand tools made especially for the purpose. 


For 25 years past we have supplied colleges, schools and institutions of all sorts and in all parts of the 


country. We know from experience what must be ex 


Quality must come first 





with price next. 


pected of these tools, what they must withstand. 


We invite your specifications, and if you are a purchaser would like to send you Group No. 2065 of 


catalogues and circulars describing 


some of our Tools and Specialties. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & COMPANY 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


4TH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET 





The chair of civil engineering and 
mathematics in the Thomas S. Clark- 
son Memorial School of Technology at 
Potsdam, N. Y., has been vacated re- 
cently, and the trustees of the institu- 
tion have been seeking a suitable man 
to fill the position. Candidates will be 
expected to have taken degree of A. M., 
C. E., or Ph.D., and to have had prac- 
tical experience in teaching in colleges or 
technical schools, and also experience 
in field or construction work. 


Normal School for New Jersey. 


The plans for the new North Jersey 
Normal School, which is to be built at 
Montclair Heights, N. J., have been 
completed, and bids for contracts opened. 

In general style the architecture will 
resemble that of the Missions of South- 
ern California; walls finished in white 
stucco with door and window frames 
in green, the under part of the cornice 
in dark brown, and the roof of red Span- 
ish tile are in harmony with this form 
of architecture, and should present a 
simple and dignified appearance. The 
length of the building is to be 334 feet 
with a depth of 138 feet. 

Directly opposing the main entrance, 
across a corridor which runs the entire 
length of the building, is the library, 
sixty by thirty-two feet, and connect- 
ing with the library the rooms for school 
supplies, ete. Flanking the vestibule 
leading from the main entrance to the 
long corridor are, on one side, the ante- 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


room, principal’s office, coat room, and 
lavatory; on the other, the board room. 
On the first floor also are located the 
gymnasium, fifty-seven by seventy-six 
feet, and a study-hall of similar dimen- 
sions; the rest of the space being occu- 
pied by eight class-rooms and a number 
of teachers’ rooms. 

On the second floor is a large drawing- 
room, on the northern side, and of the 
same dimensions as the library; there 
are, also, in addition to two large and 
one small lecture rooms, two large reci- 
tation rooms, four teachers’ rooms, and 
four large laboratories. The latter will 
be devoted to chemistry, physics, zoology, 
and botany. 

On the floor below that on which the 
gymnasium and library are situated, 
are to be found recreation rooms, manual 
training rooms, the cooking-school, pan- 
try, ete. 

While the construction cannot tech- 
nically be called fire-proof, the greatest 
care has been observed in_ selecting 
—— which are not easily inflam- 
able. 


Place of State Association. 


President Snyder, of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, in address- 
ing the recent Convention at Atlantic 
City, spoke of the Association’s place in 
the school system of the State, in the 
following terms: 

“Tt is clear that there is a place which 
the State Teachers’ Association may ap- 


(BLOCK SOUTH OF UNION SQUARE) 





propriately occupy in the State school 
system, altho it may not be legally or 
officially recognized as a part of that 
system. It is the forum to which every 
school problem may be brought with the 
expectation that it may be fully and 
satisfactorily considered. It may be re- 
garded as a competent authority on 
every matter connected with the schools. 
The Association is a school legislature, 
as representative, in its way, of the 
school system as the State Legislature 
is of the people in general, to which 
school legislation and school measures 
may be submitted with confidence in its 
judgment, and whose opinions, I hope, 
may not only be received, but solicited 
by those who seek to be rightly directed.” 


The Ohio School Improvement Fed- 
eration which met in Columbus on De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28, discussed ‘‘An 
Efficient School System for Ohio.’’ The 
difficulties to be overcome and the en- 
couragements and helps to be hoped for 
were well presented by various members. 


Frederick S. Oliver, of Ballard, Calif., 
writes: Antikamnia tablets have done 
grand service in alleviating women’s 
pains. Shall take much pleasure in 
recommending them in various nerve 
and inflammatory pains. Druggists sell 
thern, usually charging twenty-five cents 
a dozen. Camping and outing parties 
will do wisely by including a few dozens 
in the medical outfit. 
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READING 


AND PHONIC 
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to know before he enters his first reader. 
colored pictures, which instantly attract and delight the children. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HERE ARE 58 PAGES, size 28x38 


inches. There are §0 lessons in 


script, and each lesson is duplicated 
in Roman type on the back of the sheet. 
The sheets are exceedingly tough and 
durable, and are substantially bound 
together at the top on a heavy roller: 
There are 50 lessons, a two-page list 
of sight words, two pages of phonic 
drills, and the alphabet in script and 
print. 
reading—the 90 words a child needs 
Each lesson in script is profusely illustrated with beautifully 
Let us tell you more about it. 


There are 90 words for sight- 


- Richmond, Va. 
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Texas Resolutions. 
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the right to common school districts to tendent of Schools be permanently estab- 
vote a local tax of fifty cents,instead of lished in every county having a scholas- 


The committee appointed by the twenty cents, on the $100, by making tic population of 1,000 or more, said 
Texas State Teachers’ Association to legal provision for a county tax for edu- scholastic population being exclusive of 
investigate educa ional progress in the cational purposes, and by the State’s the children living in independent 
State during the past two years, sub- providing funds for the purchase of school districts. 


mitted the following recommendations: 

1. That the revenues for the support 
of all phases of public education should 
be greatly increased. This increase of 
revenue for the public schools should be 
obtained by raising the State school tax 


to the Constitutional limit of twenty 
cents on the $100, by ireveasing the 
local taxation in both common school 


and independent districts, by granting 


building bonds issued by common school 5. That a vigorous campaign for popu- 
districts. lar education be waged thruout the 
2. That provision be made for per- length and breadth of the State. Before 
manent incomes for higher State. insti- reforms can be established in a demo- 
tutions, said incomes to be derived from cratic country, the people must be con- 
a State tax therefor, and from taxes vinced of the righteousness and the 
levied upon inheritances. worth # thereof. This, the Committee 
3. That the county be made the unit believes, is the one immediate, compre- 
of school organization. hensive, fundamental educational need 
4. That the office of County Superin- of our State. 
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From the School Calendar for 1907, issued by American Book Company. 
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Tuskegee Methods. 


Booker T. Washington, writing in the 
World’s Work, describes the way in 
which the influence of the Tuskegee 
Institute is being spread, and how 
people are being shown the best way to 
get the largest returns from their efforts, 


says: 

‘‘The Tuskegee Institute, whose object 

has always been the uplifting of the 
masses of the negroes, has been con- 
fronted with the problem of reaching 
shiftless farmers. It is not enough to 
S the sons and daughters into the 
nstitute and teach them useful trades 
and give them object lessons in good 
farming: something must be done for 
the fathers and mothers who cannot 
come to school. The whole family must 
be reached if the condition of the race 
is to be bettered. This problem is being 
solved, in a large measure, by the Jesup 
Agricultural Wagon, made possible thru 
the generosity of Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 
a friend of the Institute. The wagon 
itself and the harness were made at the 
school by our own students, and two 
large mules were purchased. The outfit 
includes different kinds of ploughs and 
planters, a cultivator, a cotton chopper, 
a variety of seeds, samples of fertilizers, 
a revolving churn, a butter ‘mould, a 
cream separator, a milk tester, and other 
appliances useful in making practical 
demonstrations. 

‘‘The wagon method has the immense 
advantage of going direct to the man in 
the field, where improved methods can 
be adapted§to his particular conditions. 
We carry our implements out into his 
field. After he has ploughed a few fur- 
rows we hitch up one of our improved 

loughs. ‘That may be a good plough 
or some,’ he says, ‘but for me, give me 
that old ‘‘scutter.””’ We use our plough 
for a few minutes and then ask him to 
compare the amount of work done and 
the kind of furrow. After that, we can 
hardly get away from him. They often 
try to borrow our implements and one 
man insisted that we remain at his house 
until he could plough over his cotton. 
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When¥weX¥come upon~a man” slowly 
ploughing fout,jhis cornfield, we take out 
the cultivator and show him that he 
can make seven furrows where he. is 
making one, and with the same animal. 
So convincing have these demonstrations 
been that many have at once bought 
improved implements. It ey 
means that the boys between the ploug 
handles may stay in school longer. 

‘‘We often find the farmer’s wife and 
children out in the field scattering fer- 
tilizer. A distributor taken from our 
wagon shows him that there is a quicker 
pa better way, and his family may at 
the time be free to do aanttlng else. 
The operator in charge of the Jesup 
heb. a pays as much attention to the 
kitchen as to the field, for experience 
has shown us that the wife must be 
taught as well as the husband, if real 
advancement is to be made. 

‘‘After the Jesup Wagon has in this 
way made the rounds of the large and 
small farms of a community, a mass 
meeting is held in the open air at some 
central point.”’ 
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Philadelphia Playgrounds. 


At the Industrial Exhibition recently 
held in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, 
District Superintendent of Schools, 
Charles H. Brelsford, spoke of the urgent 
need for larger school yards in that city. 
He said: ‘‘There are schools having 
—_ in which the number of square 
eet of yard surface is equaled by the 
number of children in the school. This 
is the condition of the Ralston School, 
at Second and Bainbridge Streets; of 
the Watson School, at Second Street and 
Washington Avenue, and at the old 
Springer Building, on Christian, below 
Sixth Street.” 

Miss Dora Keen joined in Mr. Brels- 
ford’s plea for more room both for re- 
cess use and for use as summer play- 
grounds. Fifty-two of the city’s school 
yards are too small, and three schools 
have no yards whatever. Only fifty of 
the 153 are used as playgrounds in sum- 
mer, and none are open after school 
hours or on Saturdays and holidays. 
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Supplementary Reading for the Grades 

















Cady and Dewey’s Art Reader - - $0.35 net || Hart’s Source Readers 
I. Colonial Children - - - 40 net 
Cady and Dewey’s Picture Stories from the II. Camps and Firesides of the } 
Great Artists : . ‘ j t 95 Revolution - si 4s - .50 
rea s eae III. How our Grandfathers Lived - .60 “ 
IV. Romance of the Civil War - ( 
Chamberlain’s Home and World Series 
low We are Fed i f ‘ 40 Hart’s Source Book of American History - 60 * 
How We are Clothed - - - ee ° MeMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 
How We are Sheltered’ - - - 40 $s Pioneers on Land and Sea - - AQ “ 
co. oe rang 8 Valley ‘ 40 ‘8 
’ 7 > “ ioneers of the Rocky Mountains an 
Cole’s Story of the Golden Apple 40 the West “ 2 ‘ ° AO ¢! 
Cole’s Heroes of the Olden Time - - r 3 Wilson’s History Reader for Elementary Schools .60 
: Wright’s Heart of Nature Series 
Dickson’s From the Old World to the New .50 = Stories of Plants and Animals - -  .30 net 
Stories of Earth and Sky wet ie 30 “ 
Dickson’s A Hundred Years of Warfare - .50 < Stories of Birds and Beasts - -  .30 * 














The Macmillan Pocket American and English Classics, price, per Vol. 25¢ Net 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 


Boston 


Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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In and About New York City. 


The New York public schools will 
hereafter offer elective courses in Italian 
in the last three high school years. 


The tabulation of the returns of the 
New York school census is being pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. Seven- 
teen clerks have been added to the force 
engaged in the work. 


Last September more than two hun- 
dred men took the examination for 
license as principal of elementary schools 
in New York. Of this number more 
than ninety passed and were last week 
summoned for a supplementary oral 
examination. 


The subject for discussion at the latest 
meeting of the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Association was ‘‘The College Entrance 
Requirement in History.’”’ The discus- 
sion was led by Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, 
of the DeWitt Clinton High School. 


The recent meet of the City College 
Club, which was held on December 15, 
was addressed by Henry Phelps John- 
ston, of the department of history in the 
City College. 


The proposed educational museum 
which is to be placed on the ninth floor 
of the Hall of the Board of Education 
will include the New York prize-winning 
Exhibit at the St. Louis Exhibition. 
There will also be examples of the work 
done in the schools at present, and ex- 
hibits showing the prevailing conditions 
in the schools with regard to buildings, 
organization, course of study, teachers, 
ete. The Board of Superintendents have 
chosen William E. Worth, teacher of 


shopwork in Public School No. 158, to 
take charge of the museum. 


The New York High School of Com- 
merce has commenced the publication 
of aschool paper. The Caravel, the name 
chosen for the new periodical, is a well 
printed and carefully edited magazine 
of forty pages. 


The New York Board of Education 
has granted permission to the committee 
on the prevention of tuberculosis of the 
Charity Organization Society, to distri- 
bute cards containing suggestions for 
the prevention and cure of consumption 
thru the schools of the city. The cards 
will be handed to the An who will 
give one to each of their pupils, with in- 
structions to read it and take it home to 
their parents. 

The Doctors of Pedagogy will hold 
their annual dinner at the bares Hill 
Hotel on January 26. Miss Jennie B. 
Merrill, Director of Kindergartens in New 
York, is the president of thefAssociation. 
The generalxtopic for discussion by the 
speakers will be industrial education in 
its various phases. 


Dr. Maxwell has announced that the 
graduates from the Jamaica Training 
School of last June’s class, will be con- 
sidered by the Board of Examiners to 
be included in the resolution adopted 
December 12 by the Board of Education. 
They will therefore be eligible for the 
January examinations for License No. 1. 


In Favor of Consolidation. 


The Public Education Association has, 
thru its executive council, sent the fol- 
lowing resolutions to the executive Com- 
mitte of the Normal College: 

1. There should be one president and 


board of trustees for the Normal College 
and the College of the City of New York. 

2. The board of trustees should include 
graduates of both institutions. 

3. It is undesirable to establish co- 
education in the united institution. 

4. The preparatory departments in the 
present college should be abolished upon 
consolidation. 

5. Besides the full academic course, a 
school of pedagogy should be maintained 
in the consolidated institution, and it is 
desirable that the existing training school 
for teachers be transferred from the 
Board of Education to the consolidated 
institution. 

The Association has written to Chair- 
man Wilmer, of the executive committee, 
in the following manner: 

While retaining its conviction, ex- 
pressed to you in a previous letter, that 
the Normal College and the College of 
the City of New York should be consoli- 
dated in the interests of both institu- 
tions, and of the orderly development of 
the educational system, before a new 
president of the Normal College is ap- 
pointed, the Public Education Associa- 
tion begs to lay “before your committee 
its views concerning the essential quali- 
fications of a president, in case it should 
be decided to proceed now to an appoint- 
ment. 

Normal — should become one of 
the leading colleges in the country, a 
part, not of the elementary section of 
our educational system, but of the uni- 
versity section. It should be the college 
for ambitious students who cannot afford 
the fees of other colleges, offering them 
just as good a training as the best. The 
aim should be to give it full collegiate 
tone and tradition. 

This cannot be done unless the new 








Open Wide the School House Doors IN 1907 


To the opportunity that is before you to 
PRESERVE THE HEALTH of your Pupils 
LENGTHEN THE LIVES of the Text Books 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS in the Schoolroom 
INSIST on CARE and NEATNESS of Public Property 
SAVE THE TAXPAYERS MONEY by Adopting the 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


Made extra DURABLE and HYGIENIC by our jamous unfin- 


ished leatherette material—waterproof and germproof. 


HOLDEN PERFECT 


SELF BINDERS 


for making QUICK and EFFECTIVE repairs to broken or torn bind- 


ings and for fastening in loosened leaves. 


HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER 


jor making INSTANT REPAIRS to torn leaves without destroying 


the legibility of printing. 


A larger list of adoptions in 1906 than in any previous year! 


IN USE IN OVER 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS —jrom Seattle, Wash. to Charleston, S. C. 


Samples on request. 


Bangor, Me. to San Marcos, T exas 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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SUPREMACY BY SUPERIORITY 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


1S TAUGHT IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


New York, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. New Orleans, L: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Salt Lake’ City, ig 
Utica, N. Y. Trenton, N. J. Gloucester, 
New Haven, Conn. Elizabeth, N. J. Holyoke, ase. 
Waterbury, Conn. Passaic, N. J. Lynn, Mass. 
Toronto, Can. Kansas City, Mo. San Juan, 
Montreal, Can. Denver, Colo. BR. 


And in hundreds of other public schools. 
*,* The above list contains only cities of 25,000 or more population. 


INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND SPEED CONTEST 


Baltimore, April 14, 1906. Under the auspices of the Eastern Commer” 
cial Teachers’ Association, and open to the world for writers of 
less than ten years’ experience. Note the net speed results. 


Seentene Table. Miner Gold Medal 

















Gross ae r Cent. Net ~ i. | 
Name “Siinnte | Errors | Airy F System 
S. H. Godfrey 166 4-5 16 10 150 ISAAC PITMAN 
L. P. Temple 172 2-5 37 19% 138 §=6| Grabam 
C. H. Marshall 172 2-5 70 5614 75 /Benn Pitman 
E. A. Trefzge r 166 4.5 8 614 | a __|Grege Light Line Line 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORT COURSE IN SHORTHAND 


The Complete System in Forty Fascinating Lessons 


I am delighted with the book in every respect and believe it will revolu- 
tionize the teaching of shorthand. It appeals to me as one of the most teachable 
books it has ever been my pleasure to examine. I don’t find a superfluous thing 
init, he abundance of writing material in such well graded order--progress in 
arrangement— es it very practicable. 

P. B.S. Peters, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo, 


Cloth, 192 Pages Price, $1.25 
Send for “Shorthand as a Mental Training ’”’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of ‘A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’’ 75c. 




















School Furniture 
and Supplies « 











School Desks, Business College Desks, Teacher’s Desks, 

Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup- 

plies of every description. Our prices are as low as is con- 
sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 


W'‘*: are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary 





American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New YORK CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 




















ON THE NEW YORK SUPPLY LIST 





WADE & SYLVESTER’S 


READERS 


Primer, First, Second, and Third Readers 


By JOSEPH H. WADE, Principal, Public School 186, 
Manhattan, New York City, and EMMA SYLVESTER, 
Principal, Public School 35, Manhattan, New York City. 


N this new series the best features of the various 

methods for teaching children to read have been 

utilized. The underlying principles of the lessons 
may be expressed as follows: 

1. To help the pupils master as quickly and as readily 
as possible the printed forms of the words used. 

2. To develop in the pupils power to acquire thought 
from the printed page by silent reading, and to repro- 
duce this thought orally, with correct expression. 

3. To lead the pupils to an early independence of the 
teacher in learning to read. 


HE lessons in these readers cover a wide 

range of subjects—art, biography, history, 
geography, nature, science, industries, and ethics; 
and their aim is to exert a broadening influence on 
the child’s mind. The grading is carefully con- 
sidered, and the thought is expressed in the child’s 
own language, with simplicity and directness. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


70): FIFTH: AVENUE, <:: .NEW YORK CITY 























There is More Difference 


between commercial text books than be- 
tween any other class of texts. A good 
book must be the product of a person 
with business experience and of a person 
with not teaching experience alone, but 
with commercial teaching experience. 
The following are titles of books that meet 
every test of what is best in such books: 





Office Methods and Practical Book- 
keeping. 

Modern Accountant. 

Wholesale Accounting. 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic. 

Lyons’ Commercial Law. 

Modern Business Speller. 

Modern Business English. 


For January pupils use any of these books 
and there will be no disappointment. 








Powers & Lyons 


Chicago $s <3 New York 
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| Teachers’ Agencies. 








TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 

1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


THE 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 





9 31 Union Sq., New York 
08 S SCIICY Steady call for teachers, Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2200 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 16tb year, 

For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 
A N A G E N cS Y is valuable in proportion to its 
; ; Pye influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and te 1 ® A « * is something, but if it is 
rox about a H asked to recommend a teacher 

and recommends you 

mba, LL Kc. CON MEN OS 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 








*, CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


" THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Points of Advantage: 12": cliente 
C.J. Albert, Mgr. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 19-12, yea, experince, Posivons filed 


all the colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public Schools We have the 
business, Results sure if you have the qualifications, Year Book FREE. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave, Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y_ 


9 ° OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 
‘ andoah, Iowa; Valley City, No. Dak. ; 
Pendleton, Oregon; Lander, Wyom- 


ing; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS, for Public and Private Schools. Correspondence solicited. 


TEACHERS’ 


FISHER 2 ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Established 1880 

ARTHUR B. FURNER, 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, 
Proprietors. 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 














4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave, 
San Francisco, 217 Market St, 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 














Owned and managed by experienced school and agency men. 


1420 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and | 
R 


private schools. Advises parents about schools. w.0. PRA 


SCHERMERHOR 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS 


By Prof. JOHN F. WOODHULL, of the Teachers College, New York. 
Covers combustion and chemistry of household and daily life. 
Cloth, 12mo. 65 cents. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY . - 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 


Oldest and best known in United States 
Established 1855 
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president be a man 

(1) Of high academic distinction; 

(2) Experienced in college organiza- 
tion and administration; 

(3) Broad-minded as to the education 
of ‘i and girls unable to pay high fees, 
anc 

(4) Freed from the exclusive traditions 
of elementary and secondary school work 
thru long association with higher grades 
of education. 

Therefore, we urge most sincerely that 
should your committee at this time pro- 
ceed to seek a president it shall make 
these qualifications essential and shall 
continue its search until it finds a man 
possessing them. 


More Part-Time Pupils. 

The report of the principals for the 
month of November shows an increase 
in the number of part-time pupils in the 
New York schools. The increase over 
the same month a year ago was 3,137, 
the total number being 81,229. More 
than 48,000 are in Brooklyn. 


Vacancies in New York Schools. 


The Board of Education at a récent 
meeting adopted resolutions introduced 
by Commissioner Jonas, calling upon 
the superintendents for a report upon 
the vacancies now existing in the teach- 
ing force of the public schools. The 
particular point which the Board is seek- 
ing to have made clear is the reason for 
vacancies in positions for which the 
eligible lists have not been exhausted. 

The question had been answered in a 
general way at a previous meeting, by 
Dr. Maxwell, at the request of Commis- 
sioner Delaney. 


Relief for Needy Teachers. 


A movement originated a few years 
ago by the late A. J. Whiteside, for the 
relief of New York teachers who were 
retired from service before the pension 
law was passed, has been revived. Ata 
dinner of the school men two years ago 
a movement was started to raise a special 
fund for the purpose. Principal White- 
side, at that dinner, explained the cir- 
cumstances in which the teachers were 
placed. Some thirty were members of 
the Mutual Benefit Association and re- 
tired from the school system just a year 
before the pension law was passed. 

Since the passage of the pension law 
the number of teachers who have joined 
the Association has been small, whereas 
the number retired has steadily increased. 
Being a Mutual Association, the income 
which was at one time divided by fifty 
or sixty is now divided by hundreds, and 
the annuities have been steadily decreas- 
ing. 

aN committee of three, Principal White- 
side, chairman, was appointed to bring 
the matter of an annual contribution of 








NEW YORK) 


one dollar a year before the teachers, and 
all those present at the meeting pledged 
themselves to contribute. Some of the 


T, Manager, | members of the Mutual Benefit Associa- 


tion expressed a willingness to waive 

their rights in that Association, so that the 

retired members might benefit thereby. 
Investigation fails to show that any 


ifurther action has been taken. The 


IN CHEMISTRY) 


death of Mr. Whiteside seems to have 
ended the efforts for relief. There is no 
doubt of the urgent need of aiding the 
teachers, and it has been suggested that 
the Teachers’ Associations take up the 
matter. 
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Jury Opposes Home Study. 


Those who have peen contending that 
the present syllabuses, as used in the 
New York City schools, outline a course 
of study requiring too much home work 
and injurious to the pupils’ health, will 
be pleased by the emphatic present- 
ment of the Kings County grand jury. 

The jury advocated a sweeping re- 
vision of the course of study provided 
for children in the higher grades of the 
public schools. The presentment in 
part follows: 

“The grand jury finds the course of 
study prepared for a sixteen-year-old 
pupil is very much higher than that re- 
quired of a pupil of the same age a few 
years ago, but it does not believe the 
average sixteen-year-old child has any 
more brain wherewith to absorb this 
course of study than it ever had, regard- 
less of the advanced methods of teaching 
and giving full consideration to the 

icked corps of teachers in these schools. 

tt seems to the grand jury, therefore, 
that the students are being forced far 
beyond their physical capacity to absorb 
and retain knowledge; that this has a 
tendency to weaken memory and cause 
physical disability in many _ instances, 
tho this may not be immediately ap- 
parent. k 

“In view of these facts, the grand jury 
feels that the time has come when a be- 
ginning should be made, looking to an 
entire revision of the course of study 
provided for the students of these higher 
grades. : 

“‘The removal of the college and train- 
ing school preparatory work from the 
regular course in the high schools would 
practically give the pupils ten months’ 
time in which to complete the work they 
are now forced to cover in seven and 
one-half months, leaving two and one- 
half months to be devoted to clinching 
the work already done. In other words, 
two and one-half months that may be 
devoted to practical training of the 
memory. 

HOME STUDY DIFFICULT. : 

“Tt is growing more and more difficult 
in our opinion for children to study at 
home, because of the greatly increased 
numbers of families who are living under 
conditions which make it impossible for 
students to shut themselves absolutely 
away from the distracting influences of 
the balance of the family and what it 
may be doing. 

“The City Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. faxwall, said to the grand jury that 
parents should not allow their children 
to study more than two hours a day, re- 
gardless of what task might be assigned 
them by teachers in the schools they are 
attending. The grand jury respectfully 
urges that wide publicity be given this 
statement of Dr. Maxwell’s and urges 
the parents of students in all of our 
schools to see that this reeommendation 
of Dr. Maxwell is strictly adhered to. 

‘We believe that it will be one of the 
most potent factors in bringing the 
course of study in the various schools 
down to a point where its mastery will 
be a normal requirement from the stu- 
dents in each grade. We believe the 
Association of Principals of the elemen- 
tary as well as the high schools should 
have veto power over any course of 
study prescribed for their schools, so 
that they who are most closely in con- 
tact with the pupils may be able to 
check the tendency of the theoretical 
educator to crowd them to a point be- 
yond the physical ability of children to 
endure. 

‘‘The grand jury further believes that 
the time is ripe for home work to cease 
altogether; it believes that the daily 
hours at school should be increased one 
hour per day, and the course of study 
so arranged that a large part of this addi- 
tional hour would be devoted to directed 
or supervised study. If this be done, 
the pupils on going home will be free to 
perform any duties that®may devolve 











FOR THE GRADES 


The Riverside Literature Series. Annotated masterpieces 
for all grades. 


The Webster-Cooley Language Series. Language Lessons, 
Grammar and Composition, for Grades IV-X. 


Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer. A first reading book.  . $ .40 
Holbrook’s Book of Nature Myths. Asecond reading book .45 
Holbrook’s Northland Heroes. A third reading book oe 
Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories. New illustrated school 
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Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets. Poems for memor- 
izing -50 


Riverside Graded Song Book, Two parts, each , 40 
Tappan’s American Hero Stories. New biographical stories .55 


Tappan’s Our Country’s Story. An elementary history of 
the United States : 


Fiske’s History of the United States. For Grammar Schools 1.00 
Tappan’s England’s Story. A History of England for 

Grammar Schools , f ; ’ A : oe ee 
FOR TEACHERS 


Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to Children. Describing the 
author’s method and giving a selection of stories to tell . 1.00 


Colby’s Literature and Life in Schools. Just published, 1,25 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Two New 


Bausch G&G Lomb 


School Microscopes 


r 





T Special Prices 
: Quoted to Schools 


BH4 Microscope—A most practical, low- 
priced instrument for secondary and high school 
use. The new construction of arm with hand 
hold and fine adjustment makes it especially 
durable for inexperienced pupi!s to use. This 
microscope has coarse and fine adjustments, two 
eye pieces, two-third and one-sixth objectives, 
double nose piece and iris diaphragm in stage. 
AH1 Microse:pe—This is unquestionably 
the best microscope ever offered for so little 
money. It is thoroughly well made in every part 
and is fitted with the same lenses as our high 
priced instruments. AHI outtit has sliding 
tube coarse adjustment, hand hold arm with fine 
adjustment, one eye piece, two-third and one- 
sixth objectives, large double mirror and large 
stage. 

@ These two microscopes should interest every @ 
teacher. They have so many new features that 
cannot be told of here that you should sendfor AH1 Microscope 





BH4 Microscope 


$29.50 circular, $22.50 


Bausch G&G Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y, 
New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco Frankfurt a/M, Germany 

















WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers, who have to answer this question many times before 
every holiday celebration, can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking. 
Compiled by BuRTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. Special Library Binding, 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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Economy 


Is a strong point. with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. <A 
bottle lasts longer and does 
more good than any other. 
It is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said 

100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 





SUC 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weaving 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks and 


Rugs.” 
TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufactuers. 
405 Fifth Ave. South MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





AL: BEMIS. max 
“ ® 
WORCESTER Mase 


Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 
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upon them and to enjoy such recreation 
as is essential and desirous for them, 
without having the overshadowing bur- 
den of home work to partially nullify 
the benefits received Amrivnn 4 recrea- 
tion or duties.” 


On Increasing the Funds. 


The New York Teachers’ Association, 
realizing that any movement to secure 
higher salaries will be useless until the 
fund from which the salaries are paid is 
increased, has referred to its committee 
on teachers’ interests a set of resolutions 


to increase this fund by raising the 
assessment from three to four mills. 
The salaries now paid are at the minimum 
rate provided by the Davis law. If the 
Board of Education had at its command 
a large fund, it would probably be 
willing to raise the salaries without an 
appeal to the¥Legislature to change the 
minimum schedule. 

The mandatory general school fund 
at three mills will amount to $18,917,- 
328.55, at four mills it would amount to 
$25,223,104. For several years the 
Board of Estimate has been forced to 
make an extra allowance for the school 
funds. 


Another Salary Contest. 


Justice McCall has awarded a judgment 
against the New York Board of Education 
in favor of Mrs. F. H. Kingsbury, for- 
merly Miss McIntosh. Miss McIntosh 
had been assigned to duty in Public 
School No. 170, as assistant to principal, 
and claimed the salary which should have 
been paid her as occupying that position. 
The Board claimed that the appointment 
had been irregular, not having received 
the approval of Superintendent Jasper. 

A similar case was recently decided 
in favor of Emily Newton for services 
rendered in the same school and during 
the same period, also as assistant to 
principal. The plaintiffs showed that 
the school was large enough to have two 
assistants to principal. 


Rules for Absence. 


In response to the suggestion of the 
Committee on By-laws of the New York 
Board of Education, the various teachers’ 
associations of the city, thru their repre- 
sentatives, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing recommendations for revision of the 
rules governing absence with pay, and 
will submit them to the committee. 

1. No excuse for absence with pay 
shall be granted unless the application 
be filed prior to thirty days from the 
termination of such absence. 

2. For each period of continuous 
serious illness full pay shall be granted, 
not exceeding ninety-five days in each 
year. 

3. Actual absence due to death in the 
immediate family shall be excused up to 
five days. 

1. In cases where the absence is due to 
the requirements of a course where 
attendance is compulsory, full pay shall 
be granted. 

5. Refunds shall be granted not ex- 
ceeding twenty days in cases of quaran- 
tine by the Board of Health. 








urging the New York State Legislature j 





Limb Raw as Piece of Beef. 
SuFFERED For THREE YEARS WITH ITCH- 

Inc Humor—Cruiser NEWARK, 

U. S. N., Man Curep By Cuti- 
CURA. 

‘‘T suffered with humor for about three 
years off and on. I finally saw a doctor 
and he gave me remedies that did me no 
good, so I tried Cuticura when my limb 
below the knee to the ankle was as raw as 
a piece of beef. All I used was the Cuti- 
cura Soap and Ointment. I bathed 
with Cuticura Soap every day, and used 
about six or seven boxes of Cuticura Oint- 
ment. I was thoroly cured of the humor 
in three weeks, and haven’t been affected 
with it since. I use no other Soap than 
Cuticura now. H. J. Myers, U.S. N., 
U. S. S. Newark, New York, July 8. 
1905.” 
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Championship Gold Medals for 
American Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand Writers. 


1. Pitman’s Journal offers a solid Gold 
Medal, value one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars ($150), to be held as an Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand Championship Trophy 
carrying the title of Championship for 
the year. This championship medal will 
have to be wrested from the holder from 
year to year. 

2. The first and every subsequent 
championship winner will also receive 
and retain as his absolute property a sec- 
ond solid Gold Record Medal, mt sev- 
enty-five dollars ($75), suitably inscribed 
and recording that the holder was the 
Champion American Isaac Pitman Writer 
for that year. The obverse side of this 
medal bears a life-like reproduction of 
the head of the late Sir Isaac Pitman, 
and it is worthy of note that the design 
and dies were cut by Mr. Allan Wyon, 
F.S.A., Medallist to His Majesty King 
Edward. These medals, which are made 
of eighteen and twenty-two carat gold, 
and hand carved, are on view at the office 
of Pitman’s Journal, 31 Union Square, 
New York. 

The ip oy en will be open to all 
writers of the Isaac Pitman system who 
have commenced the study of the system 
within the limits of the Continent of 
North America and adjacent islands. 
Competitors must be residents of this 
territory for at least one year prior to 
the date of the competition. There is 
no limit as to age, sex, or color. - 

The first competition will be held at 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, March 30, 
1907, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, at which other shorthand 
spend trophies will be competed for, viz., 
the Miner Gold Medal (now held by an 
Isaac Pitman writer and open to the 
shorthand writers of any system of less 
than ten years’ experience), and the Eagan 
Silver Challenge Cup, open to all short- 
hand writers without restriction. Can- 
didates for the Isaac Pitman Gold Medals 
must enter their names with Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, 31 Union Square, New York 
City, at least one month before the date 
of the Boston meeting. 


New Trial Ordered. 


A new trial has been ordered by Justice 
Kelly, offthe Brooklyn Supreme Court, 
in the case of Mrs. N. Curtis Lenihen, 
against the New York Board of Educa- 
tion. A judgment, amounting to nearly 
$5,000, was awarded Mrs. Lenihen as the 
difference between her salary as assistant 
to principal and the salary as principal, 
which she claimed, for a period from June, 
1899, to August, 1904. 

The ground for a new trial is that on 
certain payrolls between January, 1901, 
and April, 1904, the plaintiff signed re- 
ceipts for her salary as ‘‘assistant to 
principal.” 


Mark Twain in the White House. 

Mark Twain, in the instalment of his 
‘‘Autobiography,”’ which appears in the 
current number of The North American 
Review, gives a droll description of an 
incident that occurred at the White 
House. 

He was always liable, as Mrs. Clemens 
knew, to absent-mindedness, and here is 
the story as Mark Twain tells it: 

‘“‘When I was leaving Hartford for 
Washington, Mrs. Clemens said: ‘I have 
written a small warning and put it ina 
pocket of your dress-vest. hen you 
are dressing to go to the Authors’ Re- 
ception at the White House you will 
naturally put your fingers in your vest 
pockets, according to your custom, and 
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When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from.circulating. It has 


been proved that wherever 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
New York, Aug. 16, 1906. 
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Gymnasium apParatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. E . 

Spaiding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made: it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of maternal or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures_you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 

veaninducement. Also, remember we chal. 
nge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding G Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of officia) 
athletic goods. 
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ou will find that little note there. 

ead it carefully, and do as it tells you. 
I cannot be with you, and so I delegate 
my sentry duties to this little note. If 
I should give you the warning by word 
of mouth, now, it would pass from your 
head and be forgotten in a few minutes.’ 


“It was President Cleveland’s first 
term. I had never seen his wife—the 
young, the beautiful, the good-hearted, 
the sympathetic, the fascinating. Sure 
enough, just as I had finished dressing 
to go to the White House I found that 
little note, which I had long ago for- 
gotten. It was a grave little note, a 
serious little note, like its writer, but it 
made me laugh. Livy’s gentle gravities 
often produced that effect upon me, 
where the expert humorist’s best joke 
would have failed, for I do not laugh 
easily. 

“‘When we reached the White House 
and I was shaking hands with the Presi- 
dent, he started to say something, but 
I interrupted him and said: 

““Tf your Excellency will excuse me, 
I will come back in a moment; but now 
I have a very important matter to attend 
to, and it must be attended to at once.’ 


“I turned to Mrs. Cleveland, the 
young, the beautiful, the fascinating, and 
gave her my card, on the back of which 
I had written ‘He didn’t,—and I asked 
her to sign her name below those words. 

“She said: ‘He didn’t? He didn’t 
what?’ 

Oh,’ I said, ‘never mind. We can- 
not stop to discuss that now. This is 
urgent. Won’t you please sign your 
name?’ (I handed her a fountain-pen.) 

““Why,’ she said. ‘I cannot commit 
myself in that way. Who is it that 
didn’t?—and what is it that he didn’t?’ 

““Oh,’ I said, ‘time is flying, flying, 
flying. Won’t you take me out of my 
distress and sign your name to it? It’s 
all right. I give you my word it’s all 
right.’ 

‘She looked nonplussed; but_hesi- 
tatingly and mechanically she took the 
pen and said: 

““T will sign it. I will take the risk. 
But you must tell me all about it, right 
afterward, so that you can be arrested 
before you get out of the house in case 
mae should be anything criminal about 
this.’ 

‘‘Then she signed; and I handed her 
Mrs. Clemens’s note, which was very 
brief, very simple, and to the point. It 
said: ‘Don’t wear your arctics in the 
White House.’ It made her shout; and 
at my request she summoned a messenger 
and we sent that card at once to the mail 
on its wav to Mrs. Clemens in Hartford.” 


Prof. Charles Sprague Smith is to 
deliver a course of lectures on the ‘‘Com- 
parative Study of Literature,’’ under 
the joint auspices of the Peoples Insti- 
tute and the Board of Education. The 
course will consist of twelve lectures, 
and will be given in the High School of 
Commerce, 155 West Sixty-fifth Street, 
at 10:30 on Saturday mornings, begin- 
ning January 12, 1907. 
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as well as teaching experience; successful 
business men as well as successful teach- 
ers. They are not products of imagina- 
tion but are products of reality, 
The subjects covered by this series are: 
BOOKKEEPING ARITHMETIC 
ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY SPELLING 
PENMANSHIP SHORTHAND 
rYPEWRITING COMMERCIAL LAW 
LETTER WRITING, Etc, 


Full information will be supplied by addressing 


Sadler-Rowe Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MENN. EN’S 


OR A? £ 


[Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


used daily renders the most tender skin proof against 
chapping and the usual ill effects of wind and weather. 

Mennen’s soothes, heals, and preserves the most deli- 
cate complexion, Put up in non-refillable boxes, for 
your protection. If Mennen’s face is on the cover, it’s 
genuine, that’s a guarantee of purity, Delichtful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cts, 
Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s bs A (Borated) Talcum 
-owder, 
It has the scent of fresh cut Violets. 





